Julius Ritter 
Director of All Purchases for a $115,000,000 Market. See page 491. 
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Sales Tactics that Win the Gruff 
Buyer Who Refuses to See You 
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Ss" began with 
a ‘billy book,’ 
into which she put 
catalogs, booklets, 
leaflets, and clip- 
pings of ads. 
This became her guide. When she final- 
ly got ready to build, she went through 
its pages and decided to buy those 
things which seemed to promise most 
of Beauty. 
Multi-chrome beds; 


roof; tinted bathroom tile and fixtures; 


a colored, rustic 


ajewel box of a boiler; gay linoleum; 
brilliant furnishings —all beautifully 
advertised. 


Beauty is largely a matter of mind. 


Those things which are beautifully de- 
picted through fine halftones and color 
plates on coated paper, inevitably seem 
more beautiful than the same things 
carelessly advertised. Only coated pa- 
per brings out the full detail of fine 
engravings in practical printing. 

<i> 
The new Cantine Sample Book will help 
you choose a coated paper that suits your 
exact requirements of 
printing and folding 
quality and _ price. 
Write for a copy, to- 


gether with nearest 


Dept. 618 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Makers of Coated Papers exclusively since 1888 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


“ 9 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


COATED 
PAPERS 


ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


Lito CI 5 


COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE 


SEMI!-OULL - Eagy to Print 
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~ the flon 
a NEWSPAP 

—as told in its pages 
Gravure 


ra Lee LEICAGO bs i NEWS ae 


The Chicago Daily News makes use 
of the photogravure process to pro- 
duce two week-day supplements of 
great distinction, reader interest and 
advertising value. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ee see pein 7 THE PHOTOGRAVURE — SEC- 


es | TION: Issued each Saturday, pre- 
. senting in the familiar gravure tint 


six to twelve pages of news and art 
pictures unusual in their timeliness 
and beauty of reproduction. 


MIDWEEK FEATURES: A Wed- 
nesday supplement, tabloid in size, 
two-color in process, sparkling and 
original in its specially prepared 


vs . bee ML feature content. 
mp” he ag | | Each of these supplements has met 
} Poo hy with instant and continued favor 
THE BRIDE LINDBERGH CHOSE ~ By winiam Aimon Wout with the Chicago reading public, 


~—— materially increasing the circulation 
There is no better indication of the value of a news- 2 
paper as an advertising medium than the news- of The Daily News on the days of 


paper itself For in the character of its pages, in 


the worth and variety of its departments may 


be seen the character of the readers it attracts. their publication. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
Represent ke Woodward, Woodward & Kelly, Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krognes D. Grant 
atives: ‘te E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bide. 303 Crocker ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 711- 2 Glenn Bldg. 
Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 
(ees 
Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ate., New York, N. Y. Sukscription price $4.00 a year, in advance. 


ntered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post O fice at New York, N. Wie "under the Act of “Manb 3, 1879. Volume XVIII. No. 10. 
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LISTO 


— PENCILS 


BY WALTER MANN 


Thumbnail Reviews for May Fond du Lac Association of Commerce 
Sixty-two pages. 
This. month the crop of reviews seems ‘ 
a little scarcer, due primarily to the fact Domestic Commerce, May 13 
that we have cut down on the number of 


the sources until we can work out some Review of Survey on Negro Business in 
method of determining whether the reports the United States made by the National 
are generally available before listing them Negro Business League. ; 

in this monthly resume of important re- A graph showing the comparative trade 
search studies. by types of retail outlets; radio sets and 


supplies; cigars and tobacco. 

Review of Consumer Attitude Toward 
Cut-Price Stores in the Resale Price Main- 
tenance Study by the Federal Trade Com. 


In last month’s column we reported sev- 
eral studies which upon request from 
readers have turned out to be unavailable. 
We regret the inconvenience caused SALES Zs 
MANAGEMENT readers and are wondering ™USS!IOn. ’ ; 

: whether they would rather have us report Description of Commodity Costing 
P ractical the existence of all important surveys, Methods in Louisville Grocery Survey, 
marking clearly those that are available, 


Advertising giving the source and the cost, if any, or Domestic Commerce, May 20 


whether we should list only those which Bus Facts for 1929. American Automo- 
Here is the ideal me- are readily procurable by all. Our idea bile Assn., Nat. Motor Bus Div., Wash- 
dium, combining both ca listing mer —_ in = “i guste ington, D. C. Forty-seven pages. 

6 : olumn was that readers often have specia Operating Cost Statistics of Aut : 
oasis caaaes and effec connections which make it possible for and Trucks’ (Bulletin No. 91). = 
tiveness, for impressing your them at least to see the important surveys ing Experiment Station, Iowa State College, 
selling message upon the re- in which they are interested, even if they Ames, Ia. Fifty-one pages. 

cipient in a friendly, useful, sated ‘at — — “4 the gee = Merchandising Packing-House Products, 
to leave them out wou e to limit the Universi f Chi P " 

' ¢ ¢ 3 niversity o cago Press, 
po sett ae ee service we are rendering, which we would Ave., Chinen. roe Sets lalla: 
GUL CERGCURAEK, «MAME, Sogn naturally prefer not to do. Proceedings of National Conference 
emblem or other advertising re- Hence, we are attempting to work Executives of the Grocery Industry. Bd. of 
. produced in color develops lasting out a method by which all surveys we Dirs. of the Louisville Grocery Survey, 
good will—creates sales! report will include the source, the Room 304, Martin-Brown Building, Louis- 

‘ caper are place where they can be secured and the ville, Ky. Ninety-two pages. 
Five type lines imprinted free. cost. In the meantime we are careful to Graph showing Comparative Trade by 
’ ; report in every instance the source from Types of Retail Outlets; clothing, men’s 

Read What Roebling Says: which any information has been secured so and boys’; men’s furnishings. . 


“Sestak: she bene ewe-geine we: haee i — may write direct to that source 

uring the wo y or information as to whether the report j 

obtained from you a quantity of Listo is to be had upon request. Domestic Commerce, May 27 
Pencils bearing our special Monogram Change, a book of charts showing the 


for dstibuion among our valid | Domestic Commerce, May 6 His aise an ine ngs bk 


pesenier ane The American Chemical Industry (20 such a record indicates. McCall Company, 
“We find this to be a very suitable cents). Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print- 236 West 37th St, New York.  Thitty- 
means of keeping our name before the ~ Office, oe = Cc + “_ — No. 5 _ Statistical 
: urvey of Purchase estimonials. a- ulletin 0. 93, containing oftatistica 
anene of our products. Your pencil tional * tee Business Bureau. Data Regarding Dairy Products Manufac- 
is a durable one, ss appreciated by the The Retail Instalment Jewelry Business. ture. Charts show such data as the chan- 
trade and our principal difficulty is Arthur Fertig & Co., 1440 Broadway, New nels to which milk produced on farms is 
meeting the demand without exceeding York. Five pages. diverted, the buying power of butter manu 
our budget for this type of advertis- How to Prepare and Validate an Em- —— plants, and the production by 
ing.” ploye Test. American Management Assn., peel creamery butter, —— = Mg 
; er 20 Vesey St., New York. Fifty-six pages. Publick; nse and dry mil - —. me 
(Signed) : P Is psa or — Wis = hte St., Milwaukee, 
JoHN A. ROEBLING’s Sons Co. aig ese oa ne ee oe American Fertilizer Practices, as Deter: _ of 
er Directory of Manufacturing Establish- mined by a Survey of Fertilizer Consumers. to 
Write today for descriptive circu- ments (Bulletin No. 18). Bureau of National Fertilizer Assn., Inc., 616 Invest- th 
lar and quantity prices. Address Labor, Des Moines, Ia. 222 pages. ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. Sixty §& m 
cali Better Meat Retailing. U. S. Dept. of pages. ' re m 
Licto Pencil Corporation | zr tanman Aegon ies en omen Sage p tet YD 
nomics, Washington, D. C. Ten pages. : . 
isto encl orporation Public eit sng eal see Pl ge & changes in consumption and the standard “ 
Alameda California | Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. of living, industry, construction, transporta- 
Chicago: 202 S. State Street (Bulletin No. 477, Workmen's Insurance 109, marketing, labor, management, agt gu 
and Compensation Series), Washington, D, Culture, price movements and related - 
Eastern Representative: C. 223 pages. , industrial changes, money and credit and & ha 
HAROLD E. SEEGER CO., INC. Industrial Survey of Beloit, Wis. Indus- their effect on business, foreign markets fu 
343 Broadway New York City | trial Development Dept., Wisconsin Power your pap ~~ = the national ou a 
. . . . istribution and a review. € 
“Favorite of a Million Users” ae ee by the National Bureau of Economic th 


Industrial Survey of Fond du Lac, Wis. (Continued on page 512) q Re 
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“Such a Guide is a much 
needed work in the direct 
advertising field, and I know 
of no one so well equipped 
to perform this service as 
the publishers of the best 
magazine in that field.” 
—James P. Duffy, Hipp- 
Didisheim Company, Inc. 


“Dartnell’s advertising 
guides have always been 
such a big help to us, and 
have always been so chock 
full of worth-while informa- 
tion that our library would 

€ incomplete without 
them,”"— United Autographic 
Register Co. 


Four Hundred Pages 
filled with helpful in- 
formation for those 
who plan, produce and 
use printed matter.... 


How Much Shall We Spend 
for Direct Advertising? 


This and hundreds of other questions which come up in plan- 
ning and executing sales promotional campaigns are answered 
for you in the new guide which Dartnell published May 15th. 
This particular question is answered by a tabulation showing 
how much several hundred other concerns spend for direct 
advertising and how much of their appropriation is spent for 
art work, engravings, printing, dealer helps, house organs, etc. 


Other Data the Guide Will Give You 


How to Chart a Direct-Mail Campaign List of Producersof Direct-Mail Campaigns 
Data Useful in Timing Mailings Suggested Typographical Layouts 

Tests for Gauging ReturnsfromCampaigns Artists Specializing on Direct Mail 
Ruxton’s Rules for Writing Good Copy List of Advertised Paper Brands 

Tests for Employing Advertising Counsel Mailing List Data on Principal Cities 
Tests for Selecting Printers Mailing List Data on Counties and States 


Examples of Modern Typography Cumulative Index to all articles which have 
List of Advertising Agents and Counselors appeared in PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


In Two Binpincs: A standard binding in Molloy art covers (as illustrated) 
for library and reference use—$2.25. A cheaper board binding at $1.75. 


Sent Postpaid on Approval, Subject to Return within 30 days 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAvENSWwoop AVENUE, CuIcaco, ILL. 


Also publishers of The Dartnell Service for Sales Executives—$72 a year; 
The Dartnell Service for Retail Merchants—$48 a year; and 
PRINTED SALESMANSHIP Magazine—$3 a year 
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“ QUICK 


SURE ROAD fo INCREASED SALES 


Select your logical 
prospects. Get your 
sales message before 
them quickly, convinc- 
ingly, often. No waste effort. 
No guess-work. You know you 
are reaching the people you want, 
when you want to reach them. 


Thousands of concerns are doing it 
every day in every line of business. Re- 
tailers select the customers they want in 
their town or neighborhood. Wholesalers 
“cover the trade” intensively in any territory. 
Manufacturers contact their sales outlets often 
_ and pave the way for their salesmen. 


Addressograph products and Addressograph methods 
will make it possible for you to increase sales. They will 
form the foundation of a low-cost, accurate program of 
direct-mail advertising that gets results. Why not do what 
others in your line of business are doing right now? 


The Addressograph representative is an experienced man. He 
can give you valuable assistance. He will help you prepare a list of 
logical prospects or revise your present list. He will help you work 
out methods of profitable advertising. Call him in and discuss the entire 
matter. Or mail the coupon and detailed information will be sent to you. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 924 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat 


Model F-2 Electric — 
$375. Handles name and 
data writing on all forms 
thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 an hour. Other 
electrically operated 
models from $285 to 


Dupligraph — Model 
D-3 — Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 2,000 
letters per hour, com- 
plete with name, address, 
salutation, date, entire 
letter and signature. 


if 


$575. All prices F.O. B. 
hicago. 


Model H-3 — $75. 
Imprints names or da- 
ta, 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour! 
Other hand operated 
models from $20 to 
$105. All prices 
F. O. B. Chicago. 


Cardograph — $57.50 

F. O. B. Chicago. Pro- 
duces 1500 messages on 
post cards in an hour! 


Model A-4 Automatic Feed— 
$2,025. Imprints an almost 
unlimited variety of forms, 
7,500 per hour. Other auto- 

matic machines from $485 4 


to $13,000. All prices F. ° 
eye 7 with your 


ZZ Vil tordldddddununnnuuuuiinde letterhead to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CO., 

924 West Van Buren 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

7 Please advise how 

Y7Addressographs will increase 

my sales and reduce my oper’ 
ating expense. 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 
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over 


63/0 


of all the 


National 
Advertising” 
published in 


OMAHA 


so far in 
1929 has 


appeared in 


The OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


* Not including advertising in the 
American Weekly, which is cir- 
culated on Sunday in connection 
with another newspaper. 


—_— 


April, 1929, Net Paid 
Daily, 132,666; Sunday, 134,347 


—_—_" 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York CHICAGO DETROIT 
San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Shoemaker Needs Help 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: Just read 
with interest the article, “Are Manufac- 
turers Really Doing Their Part for the 
Retailers?” in your issue dated April 20. 
It set me thinking. Have you any sugges- 
tions along this line that would help the 
shoe repairing business? It is in the 
doldrums, dying on its feet, as it were. 
No new ideas in years. All due to the 
indifference of those concerns, viz., the 
shoe machinery manufacturers, the leather 
companies, those who make the shoe find- 
ings, the jobbers and the shoe repair men 
themselves. 

Only the other day I read another un- 
complimentary remark about the shoemaker 
and the so-called cobbler in a widely cir- 
culated paper. The public has never been 
educated through advertising to respect the 
shoe repairing business. 

The right advertising and _ research 
would hop the game up. Research would 
no doubt develop other or rather new 
mass-production articles which the shoe re- 
pair man could sell over the counter. Shoe- 
strings, bows, shoe polish and a few little 
things like that have gone out of date. 
People don’t shine their shoes nowdays; 
they pay to have them shined. 

I would like to develop the business I 
am interested in and increase the profits. 
It's a neighborhood business and a good 
business for the right man. 

One man could not stand the expense 
(the business would warrant the cost of 
research and advertising), but the industry 
as a whole can and it would pay. What 
can I do about it? Have you any ideas on 
suggestions? What would it cost me to get 
some results?—O. D. Adams, Berkeley, 
California. 


Hardly a Newcomer 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: In a fe- 
cent issue of SALES MANAGEMENT you 
commented in your Book Review Section 
on the “Outline of Careers for Women,” 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, which stated the following: 

“Foreign Trade’ is the subject of a 
chapter by Lucy A. Goldsmith of the Gold- 
smith-Shore Company, foreign trade con- 
sultants, and this chapter is one of many 
in this volume that can be recommended 
to advertising and sales executives for their 
own reading, inasmuch as it is a clearly 
written summary for (and by) a newcomer 
in the field.” 

Several people brought this to my atten- 
tion, taking exception to the statement 
made that I was referred to as a “new- 
comer” in the field. As a matter of fact, 
among American business executives in 
export trade, I have been in this field 
longer than many others. It was just 
twenty years ago that I was appointed ex- 
port manager for the Aeolian Company, 
and for the last five years I have acted 
as a foreign trade consultant and export 
trade analyst. 

Twenty years in the development of 
American foreign trade, or rather American 
export trade, in manufactured articles, is 
a long time. In fact, the period of twenty 
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years almost covérs the beginnings of this 
latter phase of American export, with 
which my chapter deals. That is the rea- 
son the comments of your book reviewer 
were questioned as giving rather an errone- 
ous impression, which, under the circum- 
stances, you can no doubt understand— 
Lucy A. Goldsmith, the Goldsmith-Shore 
Company, New York City. 


Shall Advertising Be Censored? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: My vote 
is “NO!” 

I don’t think anybody’s confidence in 
advertising is shaken aside from those ad- 
vertisers who themselves know that their 
copy doesn’t tell the truth. 

If a man knows he is telling the truth, 
how can he possibly feel that those who 
don’t tell the truth are going to do him 
harm? 

Calvin Coolidge put it very well not 
so long ago. I don’t remember his exact 
words, but as I recall it he said he did 
not fear criticism so long as it wasn’t true. 
It was the true criticism that gave him con- 
cern. 

We read almost daily of corporations 
who are going to spend a million dollars 
or more for advertising. Is their confidence 
in advertising shaken? It is not. Need 
they be afraid of competitors who may 
lie about them? They need not. 

I have observed that successful concerns 
and successful men are the ones who ad- 
here to the truth in advertising as well as 
everywhere else. In general it usually is 
the small and unsuccessful concern which 
will stoop to almost any sort of practice 
to get business. They get some business, 
of course, but not much. Unless they 
succeed in making some sales they must 
go out of business. Many of them do go 
out of business and they blame themselves 
by saying: “We were too honest for that 
sort of business.” 

My candid opinion of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau is that it isn’t doing 
much good, if any. Nor can I say that it 
is doing any harm. It has come, and it 
will go. I am sure the officers of the 
bureau are sincere in believing that they 
are rendering a useful service. To me the 
bureau is as distasteful as is the Volstead 
Act. Being a red-blooded American, I 
love liberty and I dislike censorship. My 
impulse is to do exactly what the Better 
Business Bureau tells me I shall not do, 
and I find that my clients feel the same 
way about it. i 

Voluntary internal discussion and criti- 
cism will do far more good than external 
rules or laws. I am a believer in the 
educational method applied to advertising 
as well as to alcoholic beverages. _ 

Advertising is modern just as it is. So 
are flappers. So is jazz. So is prohibition. 
These things will all work themselves out 
without the need of outside censorship of 
in spite of it. Next year they will be 
more modern than they are today, The 
world is getting better. That is the natural 
trend, censorship or no censorship. Cen- 
sorship usually retards progress. That's 
why my vote is no.—W. F. Schaphorst, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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the Fashion 


LY 


r IS the fashion nowadays for business men to 
worry about ... fashion. And for good reason! 
It means all the difference between success and 
failure if your product has, or hasn’t that psychic 
something which makes it the fashion. 


For fashion, no longer content to be a limited mon- 
atch, is now the dictator of almost all our buying 
impulses. 


Business men are turning to Good Housekeeping 
to learn which way the winds of fashion blow: 


“Are women baking cakes as much as ever?” 
“Will modern furniture sell widely?” 
“What colors in kitchen utensils sell best?” 


Negligée from Kurzman 


“Are ‘sun tan’ face powders arid lotions 
finding general favor?” 


These are questions of the type Good Housekeeping 
is so willing and so able to answer. Its pages—both 
editorial and advertising—guide more than 1,600,000 
fashion-minded readers. And as a prophet, Good 
Housekeeping is reliable. Its editorial pages are not 
someone’s conception of what ought to be, but the 
concrete findings of a discerning editorial staff, 
uncovered by thousands of intimate contacts with 
readers everywhere. 


You will usually find that the earliest glimmerings of 
what is the fashion for the American woman and the 
American home are reflected in Good Housekeeping. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK DETROIT 
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HOW BIG 


IS NEW YORK ? 


Select your own 
unit of measure! 


ELL NEW YORK ... and you sell 33% of 
the United States ... if savings banks de- 
posits constitute the yardstick you measure by. 
Sell New York ... and you sell 10% of Amer- 
ica... if electrically wired homes interest you. 
Sell New York and you sell 28 large cities con- 
centrated in one . . . if population figures alone 
are all-important. 
Sell New York and you sell 22% of the country 
. if dollars spent in building construction is 
the unit of measurement. 


Sell New York and you sell 


market of nearly ten million wide-awake progres- 
sive people who are responsive to advertising! 

The HUGE SIZE of the New York market 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it’s a hard market 
to sell. That is, if you go about gaining dominant 
coverage in the simplest way .. . as scores of 
manufacturers and distributors have done and 
are doing today! 

Their formula for sales success is concentration 
of lineage in the one evening newspaper that 
goes each day into the largest number of homes 

in every income group, throughout 


17.6% of America... if you're 


interested in income tax returns. 

Sell New York and you sell 14% 
of America... if value of manu- 
factured products is the basis of 
judgment. 


New York and its wealthy suburbs. 
That newspaper is the New York 
Evening Journal . . . BIG enough 
and STRONG enough to put 
across your sales message here at 
a single advertising cost. 


Sell New York and you sell a 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


DETROIT: 
General Motors Building 


CHICAGO: 
Hearst Building 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th St. 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Temple Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


5 Winthrop Square 
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Cena 


Sales Tactics That Win the 
Gruff Buyer Who Refuses 


to See You 


N a bright day in June, back 
in 1908, I walked into the 
Ons office of one of my 
home state’s leading daily 
newspapers and asked to see the presi- 
dent. A young lady looked me over— 
through the grille work—grinned and 
sid: “He’s out and isn’t expected 
back until late in the day; won’t some- 
one else do?” No one else would. 

I came back later and again the gate- 
keeper said: ‘‘Sorry, he’s still out.” 
But I hadn’t spent all day sight-seeing 
—I'd gotten a line on the Big Boy; 
even had his office spotted. I sur- 
ptised the young lady when I said: 
“Isn't that his office over there?’ She 
hesitated but admitted the truth. 
“Well,” I said, “I believe he has just 
gone in. May I go in now?” 

I think I smiled pleasantly. Any- 
way, I was admitted and in another 
moment stood in the presence of the 
mighty—a 200-pounder with a gruff 
voice. Oh, yes, I was scared stiff but 
It was too late then.to run. I’ve al- 
ways believed he had some fun at my 
expense, for I found him to be (al- 
most) human, after I began working 
for him, ; 

_ One reason for leading off with this 
incident—taken from ancient history 
—Is that it was my first planned ap- 
ptoach to a “‘buyer’” who “wasn’t in- 
terested.” I’ve kept the experience in 
the back of my head, as a “checking 
post,” when men—young men par- 
ticularly—have applied to me for jobs. 
Unless one demonstrates a fair ability 
to think out an effective approach, de- 
‘igned to sell his own services, ne is 


BY JAMES H. WARBURTON 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company, Marietta, Ohio 


The “big bear” prospect who thinks he isn’t inter- 
ested and the man who is perpetually “too busy” to 
see a salesman are types of buyers it is necessary to 
handle with a carefully planned approach. Mr. 
Warburton describes here some methods he has 
employed to handle these prospects successfully. 


pretty likely to turn out to be just an- 
other “‘door-mat tramp’—with which 
the selling end of business has for so 
long been infested. I am speaking of 
those who try to get by on “native 
ability” and luck. 

Landing the right sort of job for 
oneself is the most important single 
sale a man will ever make. But wait! 
I haven’t let you in on how I landed 
my first job. Naturally the only point 
which might interest you is the par- 
ticular brand of psychology used in 
making the sale. Well, Mr. Big Boss 
looked up, grunted and said: ‘What 
do you want, young man?” 

I came right to the point: “I want 
a job on your paper, Mr. D j 
and it doesn’t matter so much where 
you place me, but I would like to sell 
advertising.” 

He had “kept on being busy” 
while I stood, but at this he looked up 
and fairly roared at me: ‘What 
makes you think you can sell advertis- 
ing?” 

“After leaving T- College a 
year ago, I have made a special study 
of advertising and am now ready to 
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go to work,” I replied. ‘‘I have, how- 
ever, had a year’s experience on my 
home town weekly,” I added. 

“That sounds interesting; sit down, 
tell me who you are and why you 
came to me.” 

The first and second commands 
were easy to obey and the third gave 
me a point of contact which helped 
me clinch the sale. I knew that the 
leading lawyer in my home town and 
this publisher were close friends. The 
lawyer had known me all my life and 
had befriended me on more than one 
occasion. So, without producing a 
letter of recommendation or making 
any reference to friendships, I said: 
“I have heard Mr. S———— speak of 
your paper a number of times as being 
the best in the state and, as I am 
anxious to make good, I'd like to work 
for you, if you have a place for me.” 

“So, you're from R————— and 
know my friend S————,,” he re- 
sponded, more warmly. “Suppose 
you have him write me and I'll see 
what I can do for you. I really have 
a place for a young man of your ap- 
parent qualifications.” 
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The interview lasted not more than 
fifteen minutes, but I came away quite 
confident that I'd landed. And I had. 
That “‘sale’ I still consider one of the 
biggest I’ve ever made. It taught me 
these fundamentals: 

1—The “human bear” test is a 
good one for young salesmen. If 
they come through ‘“‘unscratched” and 
win, the experience is the best ‘nerve 
tonic” known. 

2—A business card is not needed 
to get one inside. And even introduc- 
ing oneself by name is unnecessary 
provided one’s “approach” has been 
carefully prepared and is aimed at a 
definite mark. The “prospect” is im- 
pressed by what the salesman has to 
offer that he can use to advantage and 
not by what the salesman’s name hap- 
pens to be. 


Part of the Ammunition 


3—A genuine point of contact, 
when applied at the psychological 
moment, will often place a wavering 
sale on the main track, but such point 
cannot, as a rule, be plucked out of 
midair—it should be a part of the 
salesman’s ammunition when he 
enters. 

4—Every man who holds a position 
of any importance likes to be recog- 
nized as being a busy man 
and the salesman who lets it 
be known that he is trying to 
conserve time makes a most 
favorable impression. The 
average man is susceptible to 
well-placed flattery. 

5—cConfidence, but with- 
out ego, is essential. Look- 
ing the prospect squarely in 
the eye is advisable. Present- 
ing the facts squarely but 
forcibly is demanded. And 
knowing when it’s time to 
“chalk up” the sale or “defer 
action” is paramount. 

These fundamentals are 
just as basic today as they 
were twenty years ago. 

In getting in to see the 
man who is “too busy,” I 
have never found a business 
card useful. I do not carry 
one myself and make it a 
point to discourage their use 
by our salesmen. I figure 
that if a man can’t get in to 
see another man without her- 
alding his presence by a piece 
of cardboard that what he 
might say after getting in is 
apt to be about as stereotyped 
as the cold type on the card. I 
reached this conclusion ten years ago, 
when I was on the road almost con- 
stantly. I called at the office of a promi- 
nent Cleveland professional man; sent 


in my card and was informed a 
moment later that he was too busy to 
see me and furthermore wasn’t inter- 
ested in my line. I walked out, threw 
my cards away and traveled for two 
years straight without failing once to 
see my man, if he was in the city. 

Once, after delivering a curtain lec- 
ture to one of my firm’s district rep- 
resentatives on his failure to make cer- 
tain desirable contacts, I related the 
above experience. He shot back this 
challenge: “I'll buy you the best din- 
ner in town if you get in to see old 
man B on first call. His would 
be a wonderful account for us but he 
is just impossible to see. If you get 
in at all, you'll tell your story to an 
‘underling’ away down the line and 
if you live long enough and try often 
enough you may work your way to the 
top.” 

“I can’t be more than thrown out 
for trying,” I replied. ‘‘My ‘no card’ 


“Their door has been closed in my 
face many times, but I’ve kept on 
trying. I am no quitter but I don’t 
believe there’s a chance in the world 
for us there,” said the salesman. 


Open sesame isn’t guaranteed to be 
100 per cent effective, but just to make 
the proposition interesting, the din- 
ners will be on me if I fail.” 

A few minutes later the following 
scene was enacted in Mr. B’s outer 
office: I smiled as pleasantly as | 
knew how as I approached the infor- 
mation desk—hat in hand. “Good 
morning! Will you please ask Mr. 
B if he will see me now? I have 
something which I believe will interest 
him and about which I want to ask 
his personal opinion.” 

“Have you a card?” inquired the 
young lady. 

“No, I have no card, and while my 
name doesn’t matter, you may tell him 
that Mr. Warburton, of M————., 
Ohio, wishes to see him personally for 
a few minutes. And please state that 
his caller seeks his opinion on a prop- 
osition. Unless he will see me no 
one else will do.” 

The young lady hesitated for a 
moment. I could see that my approach 
had her guessing, but if there was a 
loophole in it she didn’t think fast 
enough to find it. She could see that 
I meant no “bodily harm” to her em- 
ployer, as I was still smiling. Instead 
of ringing Mr. B’s phone, she got up, 
went into his office and inside of two 
minutes I was in the presence of the 
“hardest man in Buffalo to see.” 


Curiosity Won Out 


Curiosity had gotten the better of 
him. He was gruff—even a bit pro- 
fane—when he demanded to know 
why I should break in upon him; that 
is, he bristled up when I handed him 
a model of my product. I hadn't 
wasted words telling him who I was, 
why I was there or anything of the 
sort. As he held the model in his 
hands, examining it, I said: 

“It’s like this, Mr. B: There are a 
few men in this country whose opin- 
ions we would value above all others, 
on this particular product, and yours 
is one of them. Although I am taking 
a bit of your valuable time now, | 
believe I’ve been correctly informed 
that before final adoption all new 
equipment and materials must have 
your O. K. My product would surely 
come to you sooner or later, as we 
would never think of passing up your 
firm. So, I am merely starting at the 
top, thereby conserving time and 
energy for both of us. Now, if you'll 
give me your opinion I'll surely be in 
your debt.” 

I knew that before he could express 
an opinion a demonstration would 
be called for. This followed when he 
said: “Well, what the H—— is the 
fool thing?” He listened closely— 

(Continued on page 516) 
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Hahn Launches Buying Corporation; 
“Open Minded” on National Brands 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


A $200,000,000 market—that is what the Hahn 
chain of department stores will represent by the end 
of this year. Manufacturers in many fields who 
have been seeking more information about the 
buying plans and policies of this gigantic new organ- 
ization will find this article important and helpful. 


AHN Department Stores, 
Inc., now operating twenty- 
nine units with aggregate an- 


nual sales of $115,000,000, 
launched in New York last week the 
organization which will supervise and 
coordinate the purchasing activities of 
all their stores. 

In that organization all manufac- 
turers, all brands, will be given an 
equal showing, Lew Hahn, president 
of the new chain, told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. ‘The quality, style and 
ptice of the goods—their fitness to the 
requirements of our various stores— 
will be our only considerations.” 

Mr. Hahn, who for a number of 
years was managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, has frequently expressed himself 
as opposed to the “high pressure” 
sales methods of some national manu- 
facturers in attempting to force 
brands, and arbitrary selling prices, on 
retailers and the public. Mr. Hahn 
has believed that the department store 
should be the “purchasing agent” for 
its community—not a mere depot for 
the distribution of advertised goods. 

_ He is not, however, opposed to na- 
tional advertising as such, he said last 
week. He sees “no trend among de- 
paftment stores’’—his own or others 
—against the more widely known 
brands, As to private brands, “that 
1s a matter for the individual store to 
decide,” 

The Purchasing Corporation, of 
which Julius Ritter is operating head, 
will not buy directly for the various 
Hahn units, Mr. Hahn said, but will 
teview all manufacturers’ lines so 
that when our store buyers come to 
the market we can make recommenda- 
tion as to the best values from the 


standpoint of fashion and of price. 

“With buyers from our various 
stores operating individually there has 
been much duplication of effort and 
needless inspection of lines which may 
be unsuitable for their needs. We be- 
lieve that our central buying office will 
avoid much of this duplicated effort.” 

The work will be the more difficult 
because of the varying requirements 
of the individual stores, and because 
standardization and buying in quantity 
for all the stores will not be practiced. 

The buying offices of the Purchasing 
Corporation will cover the third and 
fourth floors of 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. A staff of 100 people will 
receive daily 3,500 salesmen, 500 store 
buyers, and care for 24,000 telephone 
calls expected daily, beginning July 1. 
One hundred sample rooms are al- 
ready provided. In a few weeks this 
number will be doubled. 

Outlining the functions of the New 
York offices, Mr. Ritter emphasized 
that in addition to buying, and the 
supervision of buying, “we shall serve 
as a medium for transmitting consumer 
demand to the manufacturer.” The 
stores will work actively to get manu- 
facturers to produce the lines and 
types of goods they believe their cus- 
tomers desire. 

The organization has been divided 
into six merchandise divisions—wom- 
en’s, children’s and infants’ wear; 
home furnishings; men’s and boys’ 
wear; fabrics; basement goods; and 
main floor accessories. Each division 
will be under a resident manager, who 
will in turn direct a staff of special- 
ists on the various lines. The New 
York manager will contact with the 
division manager of each store. 

An unusual system of receiving 
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Representing 
Will see. Will not see 
Call again Will try to 
on : call on you 
_. MBSTBe- 20M 


HAHN ‘DEPARTMENT STORES 
PURCHASING CORPORATION 


~ No. 2s 9 iB 


Please fill in the form below, writing plainly. 

Tear off this top: portion ‘and hold. 

Place lower‘ stub in the Card Drop under the 

‘desk number. assigned to- the Store Buyer,. or 
- under the name of the Central Buyer you wish 

to. 666. eg : 


- WATCH FOR YOUR ANSWER ON BOARD 


If ‘will see’” make your entrance and go immediate- 
, ly to far. end of aisleway: and await buyer at railing. 
(DO NOT: OCCUPY ANY SAMPLE ROOMS. 
If “‘will not see’’ kindly make your exit. 
TBAR OFF HERE and insert:-Lower Portion in Card Drop 


~ DESK NUMBER 


PPOROOCEEE OSES CETTE CRETE SOE BEOe F 


_ WITHOUT SAMPLES | No. $ 8 


‘To see. 


PeCOSR ACHES SOR DOSE ESET HRT 


P Store, : 


Your Name— 


ie Representing 
' Mdse. 


POPCESSSODEES OSES SOOO SETS ET DESO OEEES ESO DEF ESSETOESOER SEES ES 


To see 


’ Store 


' Your Name. 


If the Habn representative whom a 
salesman wishes to see is in, he re- 
ceives this card, which he fills out and 
drops in a box. A runner carries it 
back to the representative, returns 
with an answer on it and the in- 
formation is immediately posted. 


salesmen at the buying office has been 
wotked out. The salesman is first 
directed to the division where his line 
of merchandise is purchased. He is 
informed immediately as to whether 
the person he wants to see is in, and 
whether that person is inspecting mer- 
chandise on that particular day or 
hour. If the Hahn market representa- 
tive is in, the salesman receives a card, 
—a green card if he is “with sam- 
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ples,” a blue one, if “without’’—which 
he fills out and drops into a little box. 
The card is carried back to the buyer 
by a runner. 

The runner returns with an answer 
on the card—the salesman will be 
seen, or not; he should call back at a 
certain date, or the Hahn representa- 
tive will call on him. This informa- 
tion is immediately posted on a black- 
board. All the salesman has to do is 
to wait for his number to appear on 
the board. After he has filled in a 
card, the operation is almost auto- 
matic. “‘If the salesman can be seen,” 
Mr. Ritter explained, “he is taken back 
to the buyer's reception room. It is 
here that the order is signed.” 

By the end of this year the Hahn 
organization expects to be in charge 
of units doing an aggregate annual 
volume of more than $200,000,000— 
nearly double the present volume of 
any other department store chain. It 
would then rank with Sears, Roebuck, 
with Montgomery-Ward, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific and Woolworth, as the 


largest single consumer outlet for 
manufactured products in the United 
States. 

Backed by Lehman Brothers and 
Prince & Whitely, Wall Street houses, 
the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., 
have adequate financial resources. Ac- 
tively headed by George W. Mitton of 
Jordan, Marsh & Company, Boston, 
as chairman of the board, and by Mr. 
Hahn, the company has considerable 
merchandising experience. As expan- 
sion proceeds, the policies governing 
purchasing activities will be watched 
by manufacturers with considerable in- 
terest. 

Only thirty-three years old, Mr. Rit- 
ter had had fifteen years’ experience in 
the dry goods field. For four years he 
was managing director of the Ameri- 
can Retailers, Inc., New York, a group 
buying organization; previously he 
was New York representative of the 
Golden Rule Stores (now a Hahn 
unit) and of Younkers’, of Des 
Moines, where he started at eighteen 
years of age. 


Patent Office Accepts Advertising 
as Alibi of Interstate Sales 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


XTENSIVE advertising is re- 
garded by Federal supervisors 


of trade-marks as carrying with 


it an assumption of interstate 


distribution for the advertised product. 
This is the tip to be taken from the 
recent umpiring of the brand dispute 
between Plastoid Products, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, and United States Gypsum 
Company of Chicago. U. S. company 
wanted a registration for the term 
“Rocklath” as a trade-mark for plaster 
boards and plaster wallboards. The 
California concern blocked the path 
with a prior adoption and use of the 
term “Locklath’” for similar goods. 
On its face, the dispute was just 
another difference of business opinion 
as to when similarities in commodity 
nicknames risk trade confusion. The 
significant angle had to do with the 
qualifications of trade-mark possession. 
The prime requisite of a clear title to 
any trade-mark is proof positive of 
forestalling use on the goods. Not 
a use in advertising, or on business 
stationery nor yet uses as a trade-mark, 
but intentional, premeditated use as a 
trade-mark. The Gypsum company 
raised the question whether “Lock- 
lath” was actually the senior of 
“Rocklath,” claiming that there was 
no documentary evidence showing use 


by the West Coast firm of its trade- 
mark prior to June, 1925, when U. S. 
Gypsum Company entered the field 
with ‘“‘Rocklath.” 

With the issue thus joined, the First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
when he came to review the case on 
appeal, was impelled to give consider- 
able attention to the moot question of 
what showing of use in commerce is 
necessary to vindicate the birthday of a 
trade-mark. The commissioner took 
at face value the testimony of mem- 
bers of the Plastoid Products staff who 
remembered shipments bearing the 
trade-mark to Japan in 1921 and 
1922, and who recalled sales made in 
various states and in Honolulu on dif- 
ferent dates beginning as far back as 
1919. 

What, more than all else, however, 
carried conviction regarding the date 
of the introduction of the mark were 
certain advertising exhibits produced 
by the Plastoid firm. These specimens 
of advertising, dated within the period 
covered by the challenge, featured the 
brand name “‘Locklath.”” The head 
of the Patent Office remarked that the 
advertising publications did not, of 
course, by themselves, establish the 
date of publication as the date of 
trade-mark use. But he accepted the 


printed matter as sufficient evidence 
that the advertiser was selling or offer- 
ing for sale goods under its trade- 
mark ‘“‘since it is not reasonable to 
suppose a company or corporation 
would expend money in advertising 
goods under a trade-mark or trade- 
name when it had no such goods. for 
sale.” 

In thus accepting advertising as an 
alibi of contemporary sales or inter- 
state distribution, Uncle Sam is going 
a step farther in the direction he has 
previously taken with respect to cir- 
cumstantial evidence of trade-mark 
use. In the same mood, the Federal 
censors of trade-marks have heretofore 
acknowledged that proof of the pur- 
chase of cartons, labels, and other 
similar supplies bearing a given brand, 
was presumptive evidence of the 
actual circulation of that brand. On 
occasion, credence has been given to 
the receipted statements of printers, 
engravers, etc., who were responsible 
for the paraphernalia for brand im- 
printing. The theory in all instances 
is the same that is now accepted for 
“Locklath” advertising, that outfitting 
for trade-mark use is an earnest of 
actual use at a date following close 
upon the heels of the preparations. 


Plan 11 Departmental 
Meetings at Berlin 


Eleven group meetings devoted to 
specific phases of advertising will be 
held in conjunction with the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, in 
Berlin, August 12-15. 

Chairmen already chosen include John 
A. Wilkins, of the Charles Francis 
Press, New York, graphic arts group; 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, general advertisers; 
John Benson, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, advertising 
agencies; Frank L. Pierce, Detroit, 
direct mail; William L. Stidger, D.D., 
Boston, church advertising; Frank A. 
Black, William Filene’s Sons Com: 
pany, retail advertisers; Nelson S. 
Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, industrial advertisers ; Gilbert T. 
Hodges and Irving Buntman, New 
York, newspaper advertising; and 
Frank A. Arnold, National Broadcast 
ing Company, radio. 

The vanguard of American delegates 
will leave on the Leviathan, June 29, 
headed by Mr. Hodges, who is also 
chairman of the program committee. 


Joins Bankers’ Trust 


Harold ‘A. Lyon is now advertising maq- 
ager of the Bankers’ Trust Company. For 
the past eleven years Mr. Lyon has been 
with the First National Bank of Boston. 
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The Master Lock Company of Milwaukee chalked up the big- 
gest month’s volume in the history of their business through the 
campaign described here. A package and a new twist in display 
merchandising were two big factors in the success of the drive. 


Unique Display Idea Brings Padlock 
Drive to Record-Breaking Finish 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


HROUGH a special sales cam- 

paign which applied package 

merchandising to the product, 

and which featured, on the 
merchandising side, a new idea in the 
employment of dealer displays, all 
records for sales volume for one 
month for the Master Lock Company 
of Milwaukee were broken. The drive 
was carried out on one item: a new 
small-size padlock. 

The Master Lock Company manu- 
factures a line of padlocks whose 
prime distinction among competition 
is their laminated structure. The body 
of the lock is made up of many small 
steel plates forged together with rivets 
under high pressure; this point of 
structure, and the added strength it 
imparts to the lock, has always been 
a leading sales argument for the com- 
pany. 

When the new small-size padlock 
was developed the company was faced 
with a set of problems similar to those 
which confront the manufacturer of 
any drab utility item which is dis- 
tributed through jobbers. There was 
the problem of winning the interest 
of the jobbers for the product, when 
the jobbers had, perhaps, as many as 
five thousand other hardware items 
competing for their attention. There 
was the problem of giving the sales- 
men something new to talk about: 
after all a padlock is a simple utility 
product; if it won’t rust and if it is 
strong, that is about all that can be 
said about it. There was the problem, 
further, of finding a fresh merchan- 
dising angle for the dealers, of keep- 
ing the new lock from being, to them, 
Just. another padlock.” In other 
words, the company had to find a way 
to vitalize and animate and personalize 
this lock, a way to set it apart from 
all others, 

First of all the lock was named. 
They called it “The Brownie.” And 


from this name developed the main 
parts of the merchandising and pro- 
motion campaign. The next step was 
the packaging of the padlock in a 


MASTER 


TRACE 


Strongest 
Padlock Built/ 


., BROWNIE XO 1100 ;°,. 


RE a i —— rina Ra wae 


Built Likea 


<¢ ¥ Bank Vault Door 


“We had thirty-six different displays 

made,” said Van B. Hooper, sales 

manager, “the idea being that every 

time the dealer reordered half a 

dozen of these locks he would get 
a different design.” 
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One of the first steps in the Master 

Lock campaign was the packaging 

of the padlock in a bright yellow 

box which was printed in black with 
blue as the second color. 


bright yellow box which was printed 
in black with blue as a second color. 
To make the most of the sales point 
of laminated structure, which thei 
previous experience had taught them 
was an excellent device for arousing 
the curiosity and holding the interest 
of prospects, the box was made with 
a round hole in one side which al- 
lowed the laminations in the lock 
itself to show through. 

These holes were employed, fur- 
thermore, as part of the design on the 
box. The lively Brownie figure, 
which so appropriately became the 
trade-character for this drive, appeared 
on every box, but with this original 
turn: the padlocks were packed in 
cartons of one-half dozen (or, rather, 
five and a dummy, since the sixth lock 
was mounted on a display), and there 
were, accordingly, cartons of six d/f- 
ferent designs. All of them used the 
Brownie character, each suggesting, in 

(Continued on page 522) 


How Ten Companies Handle 
Style Change Schedules 


How Cheney Brothers, W. and J. Sloane, Dennison, 
Gorham, Printz-Biedermann, General Electric, Mc- 
Callums, and other nationally known concerns con- 
tinuously offer new styles in merchandise, and how 
they coordinate these changes with production and 
distribution, is explained here by a leading stylist. 


production is as yet a costly 
process; costly in the need for 
new jigs, dies and revamped 
machinery and costly in the layoff of 
production while the changes are 
being made. However, the progress 
made by several companies engaged 
in semi-mass production points to a 
partial reduction of the present high 
cost. Here is the way several leading 
concerns integrate new styles with 
production and distribution. 

Cheney Brothers, silk manufac- 
turers, have developed what they call 
a three-phase system. Approximately 
30 per cent of each year’s production 


Set style changes to mass 


is devoted to novelties and new ideas - 


in merchandise. The second phase, 
or 40 per cent of the production, is 
am improvement and development of 
the previous year’s successful novelties 
and staples. The third and complet- 
ing phase represents 30 per cent of 
production that transforms and adapts 
the preceding year’s outstanding style 
successes in other similar lines and 
kindred industries. Operating by this 
method, Cheney Brothers spread the 
creative work over a_longer-time 
period since the second and third 
phases are taken care of in order, 
while for the first phase, that of novel- 
ties or new products, the creative effort 
comes at the last minute. The suc- 
cesses in the first or novelty phase 
provide the information for renewing 
that phase each two following seasons. 
Any loss of business because of too 
radical and rapid style changes is safe- 
guarded by the second and _ third 


*This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. Suhr on styling merchandise to sell. 
The first appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for April 27, 1929. 
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per cent of the sales, the best ten 60 
per cent, with the remaining 40 per 
cent of sales spread over twenty-six or 
72 per cent of the patterns. Checking 
local sales with national it was found 
that less than 10 per cent was the 
variance so that a nationally best seller 
could not drop to more than second 
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The Clark Lighter Company now has two modern-style lines of 

lighters: one that is sold through the “exclusive” type of outlet, 

the other for the general trade. The inspiration for these designs 
came from Austrian and French sources. 


phases, which represent 70 per cent of 
the production guaranteed to sell. 
W. and J. Sloane, sole selling 
agents for large floor-covering manu- 
facturers, in an effort to keep their 
distributors supplied with fast-selling 
styled patterns with a minimum of 
laggards at the end of the season, 
geared the production of their supply- 
ing manufacturers to a definite plan 
based on 30 per cent new styles each 
season and 70 per cent staples pro- 
duction in ratio to the sale of a pattern 
of the previous season. This plan 
was the result of analysis of sales 
statistics which showed, for instance, 
that in volume by pattern for seven- 
teen grades of floor covering, Ax- 
minsters, tapestries and velvets, with 
sixteen patterns per grade, the five best 
patterns took care of 58 per cent of 
the sales, the best ten 81 per cent, 
with only 19 per cent for the six left. 
The Wilton patterns per grade aver- 
aged thirty-six, the best five took 40 
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or third place in any particular section 
of the country. On the basis of this 
information the retailer was not only 
assured of little loss through lagging 
lines, but the 30 per cent annual new 
styles could be well coordinated with 
what the public would buy. Through 
this method of forecast, discontinued 
pattern inventory was reduced to 3), 
per cent of the volume, cancellations 
which normally ran 10 per cent were 
lowered to less than 2 per cent of the 
volume and huge savings in produc: 
tion costs were possible through mass 
production or printing of patterns, 
that is, printing patterns for the whole 
year before undergoing the large cost 
of press change-over to a new pattern. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, because of the high cost of press 
changes, must likewise print up thett 
new designs in volume to take care of 
the year’s supply, and the forecasting 
of styles and of their sales becomes 
carefully integrated with production, 
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which is completed before dealer sales 
ate started. 

Printz-Biedermann, makers’ of 
Printzess dresses, coordinate styling 
with production schedules many 
months in advance. Production sched- 
ules for specials and regular produc- 
tion are laid out for all lines, in terms 
of price, number of pieces, volume, 
income and total income. This sched- 
ule is further detailed for the design- 
ing department, which prepares de- 
signs and has them made up according 
to price, number of models, regular 
fittings, number of samples, petite 
fitting, sport and dress classifications. 
Six months’ production based on these 
forecasts is figured out cumulatively in 
contrast with the previous year’s out- 
put. From these schedules the 
purchasing department at favorable 
buying times is able to purchase ma- 
tetials from a third to three-quarters 
needed for the total estimated sales. 
Concurrent with the production sched- 
ule, each salesman on his twice yearly 
{tips is given a schedule of what he is 
€xpected to sell in order to keep pro- 
suction up to standard. As production 
Is under way, weekly sales reports are 
‘oordinated with production schedules. 
In this way the popularity of each 
Product in the line is immediately ap- 
Patent and production can be suited 
0 the new requirements instantly. 


Left: The wide 
popularity of band- 
blocked materials in 
Austria and France 
indicated that this 
theme would find 
a ready acceptance 
in American mar- 
kets, where buyers 
needed a fabric to 
harmonize with 
out-of-door furnish- 
ings. 


Right: The prevail- 
ing point of view 
on air travel was 
combined with the 
known acceptance 
for woven materials 
to produce this 
“something new” 
for a leading silk 
manufacturer. The 
product was de- 
signed for the pop- 
ular market. 


_ Some companies rely on the whole- 
saler and the retailer to set production 
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The new Clark lighters have 

been made to look as little as 

possible like a utility product 

and as much as possible like 
jewelry. 


demands. The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company determines its pencil styles 
upon their judgment checked by the 
wholesaler and retailer, after which a 
new line is put into reduced scale 
production until a few months’ trial 
has determined its sales appeal. 

The executives responsible for co- 
ordinating styling with production 
vary in different lines. The.Gorham 
Company has a committee composed 
of the merchandising manager and 
representatives from the designing, 
sales and manufacturing departments. 
The General Electric Company's com- 
mittee consists of a production en- 
gineer, a designer and an illuminating 
engineer. The American Woolen 
Company, with more than fifty mills, 
uses the combined judgment of mill 
stylists, sales department heads and the 
mill agents. 

With style determined and produc- 
tion geared up, the last factor is co- 
ordination with distribution. Perhaps 
as scientific and controllable a plan 
as any is that employed by W. and J. 
Sloane, who, in order to secure greater 
turnover, smaller inventories and more 
net profit for their retailers, have a 
periodic stock sheet which informs the 
trade of the batting average of each 
pattern in nation-wide sales. In this 
way no retailer can suffer much if he 
follows the stock sheet trends. Mc- 
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Callums, hosiery makers, use somewhat 
the same method, keeping their re- 
tailers informed on what colors are 
the best sellers throughout the coun- 
try. 
Armstrong Cork Company, in con- 
trast to Sloane, endeavor to set the 
style and in their salesmen’s presenta- 
tion and in their advertising they are 
constantly urging new designs upon 
the retailer and the consumer. 

The Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company, cotton goods 
distributor, believes thoroughly in 
keeping its salesmen and the trade 
aware of the why of every new style. 
The use of the new style, its com- 
parison in quality, price and design, 
to competition, and its sales oppor- 
tunities are thoroughly drilled into the 
minds of salesmen. To keep the re- 
tailer fully informed, this company 


has published editorial style trade 
press advertisements in which the 
whole cotton situation is ably ex- 
pounded and the company’s new line 
presented. 

Standard Textile Products takes its 
salesmen behind the scenes and in 
meetings with stylists gives them the 
stylists’ viewpoint so that their pres- 
entation to the retailer will be based 
on authoritative information on style 
trends. 

Classifying women in terms of style 
in the form of helpful literature to the 
retailer is one method Printz-Bieder- 
mann has of tying their styles with 
the public’s wants. Another device is 
to send each purchaser, from names 
supplied by the dealer (See SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, April 13, 1929), a 
booklet advancing the style relation- 
ships of the purchase. 


Modest Campaign Sets New 


Sales Record for 


MODEST advertising cam- 
paign, using three magazines, 
and two unusual direct mail 
pieces to dealers, increased the 
sales of Black Bear flannel shirts, 
made by the Black Manufacturing 
Company of Seattle, 33 1/3 per cent 
in 1928 over the previous: year’s total, 
and 1929 figures to May 1 show an 
increase of 15 per cent over sales up 
to July 1 of 1928. This campaign, 
prepared by Honig-Cooper, last week 
was awarded first prize in the com- 


pany campaign division of the com- - 


petition among Pacific Northwest con- 
cerns staged by the Seattle Advertising 
Club and the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The increase in sales as a result of 
the expanded production and adver- 
tising program has brought down the 
prices of the five types of flannel shirts 
21 per cent. 

The manufacturers have been pro- 
ducing men’s work clothing, children’s 
play suits and one flannel shirt for 
more than a quarter of a century, but 
it was not until 1928 that efforts were 
made to give its flannel shirt a na- 
tional consumer acceptance. A test 
campaign in small space in several 
class publications indicated that adver- 
tising would help materially in solving 
the problem. 

The first step in the campaign was 
adding four less expensive flannel 
shirts to its line and reducing the price 
of its Kodiak shirt, as the original 
shirt in the line was named. The 
second step was preparation of copy 
for three national magazines, whose 


Sport Shirts 


readers were a logical market for flan- 
nel shirts. 

The Black company predicated all 
of its advertising efforts on frankness 
and truthfulness, both to dealers and 
to consumers. Its first test advertise- 
ments run in 1928 for the Kodiak 
shirt declared frankly that there could 
never be mass production for such a 
flannel shirt, since the product is made 
of Merino lamb wool 
of a certain strain and 
the output is limited. en 

The company’s first — 
direct mail piece was a 
broadside of dramatic 
proportions, printed in 
rotogravure and pro- 
fusely illustrated. The 
background of the en- 
tire broadside, both in- 
side and outside, was 
designed to represent 
the weave of a flannel 
shirt. A box on the 
first page stated: 
“Frankly, this national 
campaign on Black 
Bear flannel shirts is 
not a large campaign. 
Compared with many 
other advertising cam- 
paigns it is quite mod- 
est in size. It is, how- 
ever, a consistent, per- 
sistent campaign on a 
product of proved 
merit.” 

Featured on the front 
page of the broadside 
were photographs of 


Black Bear shirts with subdued back. 
grounds lending a sporting atmos. 
phere. Each shirt pictured was briefly 
described. The inside of the broad. 
side carried reproductions of the ad. 
vertisements which were to appear in 
the magazines. 

This piece was sent to 6,000 of the 
best rated department stores, men’s 
furnishing stores, and sporting goods 
shops in the country. A return postal 
order blank was affixed for those who 
cared to order the shirts at once. 
Efforts did not cease with the large 
broadside however, but were followed 
up with another unusual direct mail 
piece. 

This was in the form of a small 
catalogue, which stressed the style of 
the flannel shirts to the point of using 
color. The four-color catalogue was 
also sent to the same list of dealers, 
It shows the shirts in their natural 
colors against their natural back. 
grounds, modeled by fishermen, hun- 
ters and all types of sportsmen likely 
to be interested in flannel shirts. 

‘This catalogue gives a page spread 
to each type of shirt made by the 
Black company, starting with its most 
expensive, the original Kodiak, and 
ending with its least expensive, the 
Three-Fifty shirt. The last page in 
the catalogue also shows proofs of ad- 
vertisements from the three magazines 
in the campaign. 

A sport shirt does not seem at first 

(Continued on page 524) 
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The company’s first direct mail piece was a broad- 
side of dramatic proportions, printed in roto 
gravure and profusely illustrated. 
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Why International Shoe Has Been 


Converted to National Advertising 


International Shoe Company—largest manufacturer 
of shoes in the world—will start next week its first 
national advertising campaign. Key newspapers 
throughout the country and magazines will be em- 
ployed. Following the General Motors plan, all five 
of the branches of the company, and their trade- 
marks, are to be featured in every advertisement. 


to dealers, the cost will be entirely 
paid for by the International Shoe 
Company. The first advantage which 
this national advertising provides, we 
believe, is the advantage which follows 
a widened circle of consumer contact. 

One of the dominant considerations 
in the adoption of the forthcoming 
program of national advertising is to 
strengthen the position of the mer- 
chant in this “prospective customer” 
market. It aims at bringing new faces 


BY FRANK C. RAND 


President, International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri 


UR “conversion” to institu- 
tional advertising was not 
really a conversion at all. Ad- 


vertising has played an impor- 
tant part in the growth of each In- 
ternational brand. Entirely aside from 
the investment which the national pro- 
gram contemplates, the aggregate ex- 
penditure of the various branches has 
represented for years what is undoubt- 
edly the greatest annual advertising ee 
investment of the industry. We do ee 
not, in any. sense, begin advertising 
with the adoption of national institu- fc te we 
tional advertising—we simply enlarge fa tie incre 
and extend a principle of selling that tod 
has already proven both successful and 


That 

millions 
might wear 

better shoes 
at lower cost 


The advertising activities of the soa Seeaans b yap 
various branches on behalf of their : 
individual brands have served a most 
useful and constructive purpose. The 
carrying on of such promotional work 
in behalf of the brands is not to be 
curtailed or compromised by the na- 
tional program. Each branch will con- Bos ote oswwest ofl 
tinue to support its salesmen and its Fe estoalisrotan nardagaies e 
dealers with its own individual adver- a ee “ 
tising plan and effort, 
_ The function which national adver- 
tising will assume is the function of 
strengthening the position of each 
branch and each brand by bringing 
to it new importance and new signifi- 
cance. Its important purpose will be 
to cultivate for each brand a back- 
Stound for selling that will multiply 
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the sales Opportunities for salesman 
and dealer. 


Although the campaign is being 
worked out so as to be of especial help 
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Starting this week, advertisements of nearly full-page size will be run in 
key town newspapers regularly by International Shoe. All five branches 
and their trade-marks are featured in each. 
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into his store through the use of the 
powerful influence that characterizes 
a national advertising effort. 

Our advertising story will tell ,the 
quality, price and service of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company—what it has 
done and what it is doing to place 
better shoes on America’s feet at lower 
cost to the wearer. 

The identification of these shoes to 
the consumer must, of course, be on 
the basis of brands—and the five mas- 
ter brands of the five branches are the 
symbols by which International value 
can be detected. The brands will be 
presented prominently for this reason 
and to fulfill this purpose. But the 
great story behind each will remain as 
the story of what that brand signifies 
because of its International origin. 

When the American public has ab- 
sorbed and familiarized itself with the 
things that International Shoe signifies 
—as it has come to know General 
Motors, American Telephone and 
Telegraph (Bell Telephone System), 
New York Central Lines, General 
Electric and similar industrial leaders, 
we feel sure that every branch brand, 
every branch salesman, every dealer in 
our organization will stand in a new 
light. All will then be a more im- 
portant and more favored part of an 
institution that the public will recog- 
nize for what it represents—the great- 
est and most constructive force in the 
shoe industry of the world. 

In this program the part of the 


dealer is to capitalize his individual 
opportunity—to add momentum to 
his sales and profits to his business by 
turning the local influence of this ad- 
vertising toward his store. The more 
he features the International line that 
he sells the greater the influence which 


the national advertising will ‘have on — 


his sales. Newspapers and magazines 
will tell this International story in 
every community—an interesting story 
that every dealer can capitalize because 
of consumers who are reading it with 
new appreciation of the character and 
significance in an International shoe. 
It remains, then, for the dealer to 
place his store within the scope of 
this influence by establishing a com- 
mon identity between the line he car- 
ries and the growing appreciation of 
the public for the unusual value which 
an International shoe represents. 

We enter national advertising in 
order to extend the scope of the sale 
of our shoes. It is a common purpose 
for the benefit of our customers and 
our company. Every man or woman. 
whether in our employ or in the em- 
ploy of a merchant who sells our 
shoes, can find a personal advantage 
in carrying out that part of this pro- 
gram which is his or her concern. 
This development belongs to all—a 
development that we hope may inspire 
to greater effort the common desire 
which we all possess to see the mer- 
chant’s business and ours grow and 
prosper together. 


Mendoza Campaign Attempts 
to Straighten Distribution Kink 


HEN there seems to be a 

kink in the distribution line 

the logical thing to do is 

to locate it and straighten 
it out. This is the plan the Mendoza 
Fur Dyeing Works is following in 
coping with the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which have prevailed for the past 
two years in the fur industry. After 
a comprehensive study was made of 
the existing ills in the fur industry, it 
was decided by the Mendoza organiza- 
tion that the underlying cause for poor 
business was the cheapening of the 
product by manufacturers through the 
persistence of retailers. 

With the thought in mind of im- 
proving this condition, Mendoza de- 
cided to conduct a brief mail campaign 
that commenced on May 17. The first 
effort consisted of two _ filled-in 
multigraphed letters which were 


sent to a list of 14,000 important re- 
tailers, and department store execu- 
tives. 


An unusual feature of the campaign 
was that the name of Mendoza did not 
appear in this letter. It was sent 
out on the personal stationery of the 
company’s president, Henry G. Schles- 
singer, and over his signature. The 
message was presented merely as from 
one familiar with conditions in the 
fur industry, indicating the cause of 
the present difficulties and suggesting 
the remedy. The reason Mendoza was 
not brought into it is that the objec- 
tive in view is not alone for the benefit 
of Mendoza but for the industry in 
general. 

The main cause of the trouble, Mr. 
Schlessinger believes, has been too 
much trading-down. He addressed 
this letter to retailers and more espe- 
cially to executives in charge of gen- 
eral merchandising policies rather than 
to buyers, because he believes the 
origin of the difficulties comes from 
too much unwise pressure from the 
top in retailing fur garments. Those 


in charge of merchandising policies 
demand the buyer make a quick show- 
ing in turnover and profits. To make 
this showing, the buyer is forced to 
haggle on price with the manufacturer, 
Rather than lose business, the manu- 
facturer makes concessions, but in 
order to carry out the bargain, he 
must skimp on materials and quality 
of workmanship. The coat he is 
forced to turn out is good enough to 
pass inspection, but isn’t good enough 
to give the consumer the wear it 
should. 

To quote from the first letter, after 
making his bargain with the manufac- 
turer, “the buyer leaves triumphantly. 
The manufacturer goes into his work- 
rooms—and sweats—and cuts—and 
skimps—and finally turns out the 
order, properly priced. . . . But 
when the store's customer, Mrs. 
Brown, buys that fur she does not get 
the satisfaction which she thinks she 
has_ bought. One rip, two 
rips, three rips. A button 
tears out; a fastener loosens. é 
A dollar here, dollars there—aggrava- 
tion—dissatisfaction. 


No More Fur Coats 


“Mrs. Brown spends far more for 
attempted upkeep than the difference 
between the price which the manufac- 
turer originally asked for that fur and 
the price for which the buyer finally 
got it. The store selling it to her 
spends far more than the difference, 
too—in reputation, in future sales. 
Mrs. Brown is the goat, but 
for only once! No more fur coats 
for her. Next season she will risk 
smartness and warmth to try cloth 
coats—to get a proper comfortable fit 
—to get satisfactory service—to get 
seams that stay together. She will ad- 
vise her friends to do the same.” 

This letter was followed by a sec- 
ond letter which contained additional 
information, but in itself presented a 
complete enough picture of the situa- 
tion so that its point would not be 
missed by a reader who had not seen 
the first one. 

Mendoza sells its entire product, 
Mendoza Beaver, which is advertised 
to consumers through the leading 
women’s periodicals and rotogravure 
sections, to about ten large fur mer- 
chants. From them, it goes to manu- 
facturers who make it up into gat- 
ments, and thence to the retailer. 

Its force is, of course, very 
small. But it has a number of con- 
tact men who pay regular visits to the 
manufacturers, and they will endeavor 
to win the enthusiasm of manufactur- 
ers for the campaign, who, because of 
their closer contacts with retailers, will 
be able to reinforce its arguments. 
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What are you putting on her feet— 


just a pair of “shoes” 
or a pair of — 
Foot Saver Shoes? 


Fir Her Witn Foot Savens—they will bring her 
for more. : 


Fir Hex Eve with the special Foot Saver Smartness, 
that her friends’ eyes will envy. 


Frr HER MIND with the koowledge that she is getting 
Foot Saver Shoes — shoes that will save her feet. 


Fir HER FrET the Foot Saver Way—the way she has 
never been fitied before. : 


Fir Her Vanrry with the Foot Saver-gift of beauty 
for her ankles— the gift no other shoe offers her. 


Frr Her INTELLIGENCE with the Foot Saver patented 
in-built construction — the feature she can get 
nowhere else. 


Don’t fit her with shoes that will keep her from com- 
ing hack. - 


Frr Her Wien Foor Savens—they will make ber 
come back for more—and bring her friends! 


And remember that Foot Saver Magazine Advertis- 
ing reaches her every month in the yeir. 


The Julian & Kokenge Co. 
426 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Men's Feat Saver Sooe, msde by Commorysalits Sine & Lvarore Co, Wistman, Mas 


A close tie-up between sales effort and trade paper advertising has taught dealers to tell the 
story of both visible and invisible sales points in the product. 


How Foot Saver Shoes Balance 
Appeal Between Style and Comfort 


BY FL N. LAPE 
President, Julian & Kokenge Company, New York City 


T is a long step in sales and ad- 

vertising presentation from the 

simple to the complex, and from 

the visible to the invisible.- The 
dual nature of Foot Saver shoes with 
their patented inbuilt construction 
which provides foot comfort, com- 
bined with their style, from the very 
beginning made it necessary to pre- 
sent to the consumer, through adver- 
tising sales effort and help from 
dealers, a somewhat complex picture. 
It was not enough to establish the as- 
sociation of extra comfort; it was not 
enough to associate the Foot Saver 
shoe with style and smartness. The 
sales of Foot Saver shoes, each year 
showing a substantial increase in vol- 
ume, have been built upon effective 
presentation of both ideas. The all- 
important element in accomplishment 
has been the maintenance of balance. 
The extra comfort and_ satisfactory 
wear Foot Saver shoes give bring back 
customers ‘once made. But to empha- 


size this too greatly in our advertising 
would tend to classify Foot Saver shoes 
merely as comfortable shoes of excel- 
lent wearing quality. In this delicate, 
tight-rope-walking task of selling, ad- 
vertising has been employed to a large 
extent after the fashion of a balancing 
pole. 

In the main, advertising has been 
centered around style and smartness. 
These qualities it has been possible to 
picture or suggest by effective copy 
and art work, but the comfort feature 
is invisible. It consists of a semi-rigid 
arch which supports and flexes with 
the arch of the foot, and is built into 
the shoe. The desirability of the com- 
fort it affords is emphasized in the 
advertising. But to attempt to de- 
scribe details of construction in print 
—except, as we do in some instances, 
by means of phantom drawings or 
bare diagrammatic illustrations—would 
tend to belittle the smartness and style 
appeal. The dealer can best describe 
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the details of the special construction 
of the shoe verbally; while the shoes 
themselves, properly introduced by 
means of smart consumer advertising, 
can convey their own message of style 
appeal. 

In marketing Foot Saver shoes, it 
has therefore been necessary to carry 
the sales message much farther than 
for ordinary shoes. It has been neces- 
sary to keep the dealer keyed up to 
his responsibilities in delivering the 
message of their superior comfort. 
Dealer advertising in representative 
trade papers in the field has helped 
to attain this end. Sales effort is di- 
rectly geared into this advertising. 
Both the direct selling effort and the 
dealer advertising are further tied-in 
with general magazine advertising, ap- 
pearing monthly in the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Delineator. 

The consumer advertising, while it 
emphasizes comfort, does not attempt 
to elaborate on this theme but throws 
into high light the note of style and 
smartness. One message which has 
proved especially successful during the 
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past year is the effect Foot Saver shoes 
have of slenderizing ankles. The dealer 
cannot help realizing that such adver- 
tising, appearing every month in a 
group of magazines reaching more 
than 20,000,000 readers, is bound to 
create wide customer appeal. For 
almost every woman first of all wants 
beauty and smartness. 

A portfolio containing representa- 
tive specimens of this magazine ad- 
vertising is an important part of our 
salesmen’s equipment. The dealer is 
further reminded of this national mag- 
azine advertising by reference to it in 
trade paper advertising. In some in- 
stances, a whole advertisement is built 
around the consumer advertisement 
appearing that month in the women’s 
magazines. A reproduction of the 
consumer advertisement serves partly 
to illustrate the dealer advertisement. 


Consumer-Dealer Tie-up 


The copy in one of a series of such 
advertisements reads in part: 

“This advertisement, like its prede- 
cessor, sells the style and distinction 
of Foot Saver shoes. And 
every woman is aroused again to a 
new interest in shoes that can make 
her ankles slim. , 

“Those who will benefit most by it 
are the dealers who will see that their 
stores and their advertising tie up.” 

Every dealer advertisement carries a 
line stating Foot Saver magazine ad- 
vertising runs every month in the year. 

After it has been firmly impressed 
on the dealer that the Foot Saver shoe 
is an article of wide appeal there is 
the problem of constantly reminding 


him of the extra appeal in its special - 


features. One advertisement designed 
to carry this message is illustrated with 
a display window, done in the mod- 
ernistic manner but empty of shoes. 

It is headed, “What will you put 
in your window—just shoes—or Foot 
Saver shoes?” 

A list of reasons for displaying Foot 
Saver shoes in preference to others, 
and suggestions concerning effective 
methods of displaying them follows. 
“Show Foot Saver distinctive designs, 
the ‘different’ smartness that women 
hunt for. Tell the Foot Saver story 
of ‘standardized ankles.’ Play up Foot 
Saver patented inbuilt construction— 
every woman wants this feature when 
she can get it in a beautifully styled 
shoe.” 

Similar advertisements have been 
developed on a modernistic interpreta- 
tion of a woman being fitted to a pair 
of shoes. They have shown the rela- 


tion of Foot Saver shoes to that much 
emphasized factor in retailing, turn- 
over, and also to repeat business. 
“What are you selling to speed 
turnover—just ‘shoes’ or Foot Saver 


shoes?” reads one advertisement of 
this type. It is illustrated by a mod- 
ernistic interpretation of an assortment 
of women’s smart shoes spinning 
across the page in a veritable whirl- 
pool of turnover. ; 
“Sell Foot Saver shoes—they move 
faster and repeat oftenmer. . . . 
Sell the Foot Saver combination of 
supreme style with utter comfort— 
comfort stabilizes your volume—the 
style multiplies your sales. . 
Just as careful attention is paid to 
art work and layout of these dealer 


Best-Pulling Ad 
Results Next Week 


Replies are still being received 
to the article “Can You Tell 
Which of These Pulled Best?” 
which appeared in the May 
25th issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. In order to include as 
many as possible of these re- 
plies in estimating the percent- 
age of those sending in correct 
and incorrect choices, as well 
as other data, we are delaying 
publication of the results until 
June 15. 

There is still time for you to 
make your choices if you have 
not already done so. Those 
which reach this office by June 
12 will be included in the 
tabulations. No names will be 


published. 


advertisements as is given in these re- 
spects to the advertisements for the 
women’s magazines. They represent an 
approximately equal investment in 
money for art work. 

In our trade paper work we have 
purposely omitted drawings of specific 
styles. Even a cheap shoe can be 
idealized into a paragon of fashion 
via art work—and trade papers swarm 
with them. In our opinion, the dis- 
tinction of Foot Savers is best ex- 
pressed by the use of fine illustrations 
and copy, depending for its effect on 
sound, and merchandising and selling 
ideas. 

If we happen upon an especially 
timely topic, having a bearing upon 
the retailing of shoes, it is often made 
the subject of a dealer advertisement. 
Such an insertion was employed re- 
cently when we based an advertise- 
ment on a purely unsolicited write-up 
by Cecile of the New York Evening 
World on a new Foot Saver store. 
The article did not mention the Foot 


Saver shoe by name, but hundreds of 
women who read it wrote to the 
paper for the name of the store. 

This write-up was reproduced in 
facsimile in a trade paper advertise. 
ment, accompanied by an offer to ex. 
plain to dealers how they might ar. 
range to have it printed in their local 
newspapers. A surprisingly large 
number of dealers wrote in asking for 
this information. 

Last year, dealer advertising was 
employed in double-page spreads each 
month in a selected list of trade pub. 
lications, and at the time of the Na- 
tional Association of Shoe Retailers 
convention four pages were used in 
the Boot & Shoe Recorder, the Shoe 
Retailer and the Coast Shoe Reporter. 
These advertisements were devoted 
chiefly to news of the convention, giv- 
ing the location of Foot Saver display 
rooms and inviting retailers to visit 
them. 


Barrage of Information 


We believe our trade paper adver- 
tising produces tangible results in 
carrying the message of Foot Saver 
prestige and in winning and holding 
dealer cooperation. Our salesmen con- 
stantly receive evidence of it. But, as 
a second line of defense, we back up 
our trade paper work with mailings 
of both trade paper and general peri- 
odical advertisements reprints to our 
retailers, accompanied by letters stress- 
ing their current significance. Sales- 
men are also supplied with reprints. 
A barrage of advice and information 
is constantly being directed at our 
dealers through trade papers, through 
the mail, and, of course, through our 
sales force. 

We also supply our dealers at 2 
nominal cost a “Portfolio of Style’ 
suitable for distribution to customers 
or prospective customers. It is in 
loose-leaf form so that new styles may 
be inserted and the number of models 
represented may be modified to suit 
the dealer’s stocks. 

In addition to this, there is a semi- 
annual ‘Ad Inspiration Book” con- 
taining suggestions and offering free 
mats of illustrations for the dealer's 
own advertising. There are special 
hand-written letters ready for the fill- 
in of the dealer's signature and the 
customer’s name. And we also supply 
folders and window cards, all telling 
the story of Foot Saver style and com- 
fort in terse, humanized copy with 
vivid, individual art work. 

In short, the very difficulties 1n- 
volved in the presentation of the 
unique story behind Foot Saver shoes 
have been the means of keeping out 
organization _ perpetually aggressive 
and alert to every merchandising an 
selling opportunity. 
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‘*Had no idea it was so well made—”’ 


Announcing ' You can show all your sales points anywhere, by a 
method that supplies one hundred pictures, any size, 


Vol.2 No.24 hi all in one vest-pocket roll. 


It helps at every step of selling. It gets your ideas across 
to the men in the field and controls their presentations. 
It gets attention, holds interest and convinces. It helps 
every man close sales. 


This method was originated by Jam Handy Picture Ser- 
vice, an organization with a national set-up for handling 
all the steps necessary to get your ideas across plainly— 
wherever your salesmen are. 


We'll be glad to show you all about it. 


Dp 


icture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.,—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. »-CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.,—DAYTON, 
REIBOLD BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
MOTION PICTURES—STILLS—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 


The Nyal Plan for Servicing 
Retail Drug Merchants 


As told to D. G. Baird 
BY J. FRANK HINTON 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 
The Nyal Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Through this association, independent drug mer- 
chants in more than sixty cities handle purchases on 
a mass buying basis. Here the executive head of the 
organization explains how these dealers are being 
given merchandising and advertising cooperation. 


HE Nyal Service Drug Stores 

is an Organization unique in 

several respects and suggests a 

new trend in the confusion of 
present-day distribution. 

It is not a chain organization, as 
many seem to believe. Nor does it 
classify among the hastily conceived 
and carelessly organized groups of in- 
dependent druggists, brought together 
in recent months to meet chain drug 
store competition. 

It is a modern expansion of a mer- 
chandising plan which has proved 


notably successful for over twenty . 


years. 

From the standpoint of the Nyal 
Company, this plan includes two 
principal ideas. The first is to help 
independent druggists to find their 
proper place in today’s retail mer- 
chandising situation. The second is 
to present these druggists to the pub- 
lic in a manner which will benefit 
them. 

The practical carrying out of this 
plan involves the merchandising of 
two broad groups of commodities. 

The first is the Nyal line of high- 
gtade one-price medicinals and 
toiletries. These are sold to druggists 
on a basis that in the long run assures 
them considerably more than the cus- 
tomary “‘living profit.” In fact, the 
cumulative profit amounts to two or 
three times what they can net on most 
standard lines. 

The second group of merchandise 
includes specialties commonly mar- 
keted today through drug stores, which 
are handled on a basis to allow the 
druggist to sell profitably at competi- 
tive retail prices. 


The Nyal franchise, and Nyal 
privileges which go with it, are given 
to one druggist exclusively in the 
smaller towns. In towns of medium 
size and in the cities, each Nyal out- 
let is given a definite territory which 
assures him an exclusive market. In 
this territory, he is given thorough pro- 
tection. He is assured of price main- 
tenance. He is safe from the com- 
petition of nearby druggists on’ this 
line. All Nyal advantages are his, as 


long as he gives requisite attention to 


the Nyal line in maintaining reason- 
able quotas, determined upon when he 
accepts the franchise. 

This plan is not new. It has proved 
effective and valuable to druggists 
over a period of years. 

But at the present time, special 
activities are being carried out, and 
further plans are being developed 
which will make the Nyal franchise 
more valuable to the druggist than it 
has ever been in the past. 

These plans may be broadly classi- 
fied under three general heads: mer- 
chandising cooperation; advertising 
help; group organizatron. 

It was recognized by our organiza- 
tion that in order to give the druggist 
the right kind of help in present retail 
markets, we must first show him how 
the best independent stores are op- 
erated. We are not attempting to 
dictate to Nyal druggists. But we are 
making available the practical mer- 
chandising information which has 
been collected by our more experi- 
enced and successful dealers over a 
period of years. 

The average druggist today knows 
he has a heavier responsibility to his 
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public than ever before. In the large 
majority of cases, he is awake to this 
responsibility and also to the oppor. 
tunities which go with it. We have 
found in a vast majority of cases that 
druggists are peculiarly responsive to 
the merchandising thought which we 
are bringing to their attention at regu- 
lar intervals. These suggestions— 
and they are only suggestions—are 
made as flexible as possible—and as 
adaptable as may be, to the different 
situations which exist in various parts 
of the country; and in towns and cities 
of a population ranging from a few 
thousand to the large metropolitan 
centers. 

These merchandising aids cover 
many subjects. Beginning with store 


]. Frank Hinton describes a 

merchandising coo pera tion 

plan successful for twenty 
years. 


management, arrangement and opefa- 
tion, they include the training and 
remuneration of clerks; window and 
interior displays; newspaper advet- 
tising; mail advertising; store house 
organ; window and outside signs; 
window strips and posters for special 
sales; special Nyal identification 
marks for windows and interiors of 
stores. 

These activities are being carried on 
with considerable detail at the present 

(Continued on page 526) 
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Where 27 Million Magazine- 
Reading Families Live and Buy 


uM 


/ 4 ‘ 
} ' 
———— ‘ } 


"Tee book gives a valuable new service to advertising 
agencies and manufacturers. It answers the advertiser’s often 
repeated question: “ How can I make my salesmen and deal- 
ers better understand the value of my magazine campaign?” 


te > > 


THE BOOK, entitled ‘‘The Local and describes the county composi- 
Strength of Magazine Advertising,”’ tion of trading areas. 


shows where the 27 million families IT PRESENTS the manufacturer with 
live and buy who read the 15 maga- asimple and effective way of show- 
zines of biggest circulation and larg- ing his salesmen and dealers the 
estadvertising volume. Specific facts number of magazine-reading 
about local circulation of national families in any local territory. 
magazines are given instead of the 
usual generalities about the total 
national circulation. 


IT GIVES the salesman a story set 
forth in his own language by which 
he can show the retailer how mag- 
IT SHOWS the individual and collec- azine advertising creates not only 
tive circulation ofthese 15 magazines _ national patronage, but also cus- 
in every city and in640tradingareas. | tomers for the dealer. Distribution 
It shows the number of magazine __ of this book is being made entirely 
readers in every city of 2500 popula- _ through the sales representatives of 
tion and over. It also shows those Cosmopolitan and Good House- 
in the surrounding area of trade; keeping. 


L nternational Magazine Company, Inc. 


MARKETING DIVISION 
57TH Street at 8TH Avenue New York, N. Y. 


F. K. Anderson, Director . . . L.J. McCarthy, Asst. Director 
a 
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(Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc.) 


(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) 


Although comparatively new to magazine pages, chain stores, generally, seem to 

have acquired the faculty for injecting the specific into institutional advertising. 

Apparently these retail organizations have a selling sense surpassed by 
few advertisers. 
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A Colgate advertisement 
which appeared in the 
dental trade papers. 


That ne tovthpaste can harden the gums 
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It is rather surprising to find this 
type of constructive selling en- 
gaged in by a retail lumber com- 


pany. 


“Ill Play 44 il 
AVE vou ever considered 
the Eight- how easily a part of vour basement can be made 


into a Recreation Room? A little lumber. a little i 

wallboard and some paint will add a room te your 

Ball in house where voung folks and moderns can let off 

steam—a Recreation Room where the family can 

the Side gather for a little fun—Billiards— Pool--Ping 

Pong or cards—an investment in contentment. 

Poeket”’ After a bridge party invite vour guests down- 

Stairs to dance. No rugs to roll back—no worry 

about scratching furniture and floors. Simply turn 

on your extension loud speaker and dance to your 

heart's desire. 

This extra room in sone cetle 
Let us show you how to te /wild things in—t plivrow 
turn that waste space in pm ri pei wo antennae’ tor the lngemen = efron Relght Game 
your cellar into a Recre- : H 
ation Room for the whole It’s surprisingly casy and inexpensive—Talk it | 
family. over with us. 


wuld alse he used fora workstiop 


the chiblren on rainy days—a dling 


DIX LUMBER COMPANY | 
173 Harvey Street 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


~Sudden Service” 
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(O° Malley Advertising & Selling Company) 
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| Metropolitan NEW. Y¢ 
Goes ELECTROLUX’ 


WITHIN 7 MONTHS 


t world’s » sae ~ a 
tlds inast competitive market 154 nev fig trtment 


udiigs chase the Gas Refrigerator . . . UB12 units 


When Electrolux says that 154 new 
apartment buildings in New York 
chose the gas refrigerator, one is 
moderately impressed. But when a 
BRE e Sh few of these buildings are piled into 
i | : a photograph, the effect is imposing. 


(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Inc.) 
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Independent Tire Dealers Plan 
to Manufacture Own Brand 


BY W. R. E. BAXTER 


Independent tire dealers, members of 
the Automobile Tire Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., through the newly 
organized Automobile Tire Dealers’ 
League of America, are contemplating 
manufacturing and marketing a brand 
tire of their own, as a protest against 
alleged conditions now existing in the 
tire business, it is understood. 
According to reliable information, the 
A. T. D. A., Inc., is to be the manu- 
facturing unit and the distribution is 
to be handled through the League. 
The League, which had its inception at 
the last meeting of the A. T. D. A. 
in Chicago, last April, now has a 
membership consisting of leading tire 
dealers in more than sixteen states. A 
Prerequisite to membership in the 
League is that the prospective member 
be a stockholder in A. T. D. A. 

It is also understood that negotiations 
concerning the actual manufacture of 
the new tire have been carried on with 
several manufacturers having such 
facilities and that the new tire will 
make its appearance before the end 
of the year. 

The new organization is headed by 
George J. Burger, former president of 
A. T. D. A. Its headquarters will 
be opened in the near future at 11 
East 44th Street, New York City, with 


Leon Southmayd, who for twenty-two- 


years has been employed by the Fisk 
Tire Company, recently, as sales man- 
ager of the Fisk division, as managing 
director. 

Mr. Burger, when questioned at his 
place of business in New York this 
week, would not definitely confirm the 
above details, but stated: ‘Tire 
manufacturers do not give dealers a 
chance to make more than 10 per cent 
gross profit under the present system, 
and it is absolutely impossible to con- 
duct business and make a fair net 
profit on that basis. 

“One of the chief evils which dealers 
have to face at the present time is 
the restriction placed on what are 
known as ‘corporation’ or ‘national 
accounts.” These accounts are placed 
by tire manufacturers on preferred 
lists. National accounts constitute the 
bulk of the commercial tire business, 
but through the preferential system 
they are able to buy tires at the same 
prices as dealers. 

“In addition to the loss of this prefer: 
ential business, regular dealers lose 


George J. Burger 


a tremendous volume of business 
through the practice of these corpora- 
tions of selling tires to employes at 
the reduced prices afforded them by 
the tire manufacturers. This condition 
could be remedied by the tire manu- 
facturers themselves if they would 
insert a clause in such contracts to the 
effect that if it is discovered that such 
corporations permit employes to pur- 
chase tires for their personal use, the 
full list price will be charged for such 
tires. This is not done nor are any 
other precautions taken to protect 
dealers. 

“It is mot our intention to fight a 
manufacturer or manufacturers on any 
of their policies or practices, but it is 
our plan to improve conditions to a 
point where they are comparable to 
those of other responsible and reliable 
merchants. It is also absolutely es- 
sential that we receive a fair return 
on our invested capital. 

“We can see no reason, if dealers are 
necessary factors in the tire industry, 
which is admitted, why manufacturers 
should solicit business from dealers, 
while at the same time they are taking 
business away from those same dealers 
by direct solicitation of national ac- 
counts.” 

Officers of the Automobile Tire Deal- 
ers’) League of America, in addition 
to Mr. Burger, are: D. T. Hicks, of 


Waco, Texas, head of one of the 
largest tire concerns in the Southwest, 
first vice-president; H. A. Ruhnke, of 
the Federal Tire & Supply Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, second vice. 
president; James M. Linnehan, of 
Boston, who holds a similar position 
with N. T. D. A., treasurer, and 
William Jude, of the Hudson Rubber 
Works, New York City, secretary. 


Outline Standards of 
New Container Act at 
Washington Meeting 


Discussion of the standard  con- 
tainer act was one of the principal 
features of the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures, at its twenty- 
second annual meeting in Washington 
last week. The act has been in force 
since May of last year, but its penalty 
clause is not effective until next 
November, and it is expected to revo- 
lutionize the packaging of fruits and 
vegetables. Its various clauses and 
applications were explained by Gov- 
ernment officials to the state and city 
weights and measures officials from 
many parts of the country. 

The act fixes standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets and splint bas- 
kets used for packing fruits and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes. It 
makes imperative all state laws fixing 
weights per bushel for fruits and vege- 
tables, when such commodities are 
sold in baskets, meeting its require- 
ments. This means that no state law 
which is in any way in conflict with 
the Federal act, either in the matter 
of prescribed weights or dimension 
specifications, can be enforced as to 
fruits and vegetables. sold in hampers 
and baskets which comply with the 
act. 

In an address, H. A. Silman, in charge 
of standard container legislation for 
the Department of Agriculture, said 
that the department was very much 
more interested in cooperation for the 
purpose of enforcing the act than in 
securing prosecutions under it. 


———— 
—— 


Grisell Heads Burlington 
Research Corporation 


T. O. Grisell, originator of the “trad- 
ing area” plan and former director of 
the marketing department of the 
George Batten Company, Inc. (now 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn), 
New York advertising agency, has be 
come associated with the S. A. Niedich 
Industries and is to head the Burling: 
ton Research Corporation. 
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The Indianapolis News has a balanced circulation 
that gives advertisers exactly what they want 


ERE, a single newspaper has em- 


SUUUIUETEAUOAUTEUL! ‘bATHIt: 


phatic, concentrated coverage of 
a splendid all-year market. For instance, 
86 out of every 100 Marion County (Indian- 
apolis) families read The News. Moreover, 
within a 45-mile radius lies 84% of the 136,- 


233 total circulation. 


Think what this means! You get huge volume 
concentrated directly on the Indianapolis 
market. For a single cost... in a single 
newspaper ... you get everything to be 
desired in the way of coverage. 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 


ih, 


Cyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


(s The Indianapolis Radins 
pol DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL J. FE. LUTZ 


New York: 119 rast 42nd St. Chicago: ke Michigan Bldg. 
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$25,000 “Idea Contest” to Feature 
$1,000,000 Food Preservation Plan 


A $25,000 national ‘Idea Contest” 
will be one of five major activities of 
the National Food Preservation pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, public health 
organizations, refrigerator manufac- 
turers and other organizations, which 
will start next September. 

The general program, first announced 
in SALES MANAGEMENT May 25, will 
include a campaign in national mag- 
azines, publicity articles in magazines 
and newspapers, radio broadcasting 
and the work of “local councils’ in 
which newspaper advertising will be 
the principal part. 

Participants in the ‘Idea Contest” will 
be asked to tell ‘““Why Fifty Degrees 
Is the Danger Point.” In every ad- 
vertisement thermometers showing that 
point will be emphasized. 

First prize in the: ‘Idea Contest” will 
be a model home costing more than 
$10,000, to be built in any community 
in the United States designated by the 
winner, and on a location and ty 
specifications to be agreed upon by 
the winner and the National Food 
Preservation Council, in charge of the 
entire program, explained Matthew S. 
Sloan of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, president of the National 
Council. If he desires, the winner 
may receive, instead, $10,000 in cash, 
Mr. Sloan said. 

The second prize will be a 1930 
Cadillac car, list price $3,595, or 
$3,500 in cash. Eight hundred and 
thirty-three other prizes ranging from 
$2,000 to $5 will also be given. 
The contest is open to any resident of 
the United States, except persons and 
members of the families of persons 
connected with the refrigeration in- 
dustry; essays should not exceed 400 
words; should be headed, ‘Why Fifty 
Degrees Is the Danger Point,” and 
should stress the value of food 
preservation, either from the stand- 
point of health, sanitation or economic 
saving, or all three. 

They will be judged 90 per cent on 
originality of thought and evidence of 
study displayed (the National Council 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, or any of the local councils will 
provide information), and 10 per cent 
on expression, neatness and construc- 
tion. 

The contest will close at midnight, 
September 30. Judges will be Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation's Business; 
B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes, and 


Dr. Walter Hollis Eddy, professor of 
physiological chemistry of Columbia 
University. 

A booklet, “How to Safeguard Your 
Family's Health,” written by Mrs. 


Elizabeth Stone MacDonald, home. 


economist, and containing rules of the 
contest, will be distributed. Among 
incidental media is a small thermome- 
ter, to be given to housewives. 


(Blank-Stoller, Inc.) 


Matthew S. Sloan 


- *Sales Increase or Rate 


Increase?”’ Sloan Asks 
N.E.L.A. Convention 


“Sales increase or rate increase?” was 
the question asked by Matthew S. 
Sloan, president of the New York 
Edison Company, of the fifty-second 
convention of the National Electric 
Light Association at Atlantic City this 
week. 

“Trends in our industry over a period 
of several years show that it is slowly 
being squeezed between the jaws of a 
pair of pincers,” Mr. Sloan said. 
“One jaw is a decline in the kilowatt- 
hour sales and revenue of each dollar 
of investment; the other a rising in- 
vestment per kilowatt of installed gen- 
erating capacity. 

‘There have been in recent years many 
rate reductions, particularly in domes- 
tic or household rates. That, in part 
at least, accounts for the steady de- 
crease in the revenue received for each 
dollar of investment which the indus- 
try is suffering. 


“Shall we increase our sales or our 
rates? This question is distinctly and 
sharply pertinent. 

“The answer to this question is that 
we must increase our sales. We must 
sell more kilowatt hours for each dol- 
lar of investment, making our equip- 
ment work harder and steadier, and 
the place to sell more service, in my 
judgment, is in the home.” 

Giving figures showing the average 
consumption of electricity in the 
19,000,000 homes now receiving serv- 
ice and giving a number of reasons 
why domestic sales should be vigor- 
ously stimulated, including the fact 
that “the customer who makes the 
largest use of service is, in all human 
probability, the best satisfied cus. 
tomer,” Mr. Sloan said: 

‘It seems to me more than a coin- 
cidence that in every case I know of 
a reduction in domestic electric rates 
has been followed by increased use of 
service. There may be instances where 
this was not true, but they have not 
come to my attention. It was true in 
Brooklyn under conditions which 
covered a series of reductions over a 
period of several years. It has been 
true in up-state New York, in New 
England, in the Middle West and on 
the Pacific Coast. Those companies 
which show the highest annual domes- 
tic sales also show the lowest rates. 
We have, therefore, in the experience 
of our industry what may be accepted 
as a guiding principle in stimulation 
of sales of service for domestic use. 
The way to increase such sales is to 
wisely and properly lower the domes- 
tic rates.” 

Concluding, he said: “Clearly, the 
demand now is for a way of making 
possible more use of electric service 
in the American home. That demand 
coincides with our need as an indus- 
try, and there is within the industry 
the experience and general indication 
how to meet it with mutual benefit.” 
The underlying theme of the whole 
convention was a tribute to Thomas 
Alva Edison on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his invention of the incandescent 
lamp and his other , accomplishments 
and contributions to science. ; 
Other speakers at the convention, i 
addition to Mr. Edison, who spoke 
through the medium of Movietone, 
included: Gen. J. J. Carty, vice 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; A. C. Mar- 
shall, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Detroit Edison Company; 
Preston S. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Company; Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey; 
and others prominent in the industry. 
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New 


Business... 


$1,250,000 


Since March 1, Liberty has 
received contracts totaling more 
than a million and a quarter dol- 
lars in new business. 

As most magazine schedules 
are made up before the first of 
the year, this definite trend toward 
LiBerty is particularly significant. 

Late last year LIBERTY an- 
nounced a change in size starting 
in January. As LiBerty predict- 
ed, the circulation went up in 
amazing jumps — an increase of 


Liperty GUARANTEES 
MORE THAN 


AVERAGE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


500,000 in a few weeks. Early 
in March Liserty passed the 
2,000,000 mark. Advertisers with 
funds not previously tied up in 
contracts began immediately to 
take advantage of this 500,000 
circulation bonus, Ligerty’s whole 
family appeal, 99% newsdealer 
circulation, 80% concentration in 
the 249 largest markets, unique 
visibility for advertising, and 


the lowest advertising cost in 


the field. 


2,000,000 Liberty 


FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 
No Cutin S Circulati 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


" T More than 70 important new advertisers are now using LIBERTY! 
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Business Papers Adopt 
Zoning Plan; Editors 
Confer with Cabinet 


To make possible more intimate dis- 
cussion of practices and problems of 
the members of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, the executive committee, 
meeting in Washington this week, ap- 
proved a plan of regional organization 
which divides the United States and 
Canada into four zones. 

The zones, each with a chairman who 
is also a member of the executive 
committee, are: I—Canada, chairman, 
Horace T. Hunter, vice-president Mac- 
lean Publishing Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto; II—The Atlantic seaboard, 
including Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Atlanta and Char- 
lotte, chairman, Edward H. Ahrens, 
president Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, New York; I1I—Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Lafayette, Indiana, chairman, 
Warren C. Platt, president National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, and IV— 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, 
St. Louis and Peoria, Illinois, chair- 
man, Elmer T. Howson, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation. 
To provide the nucleus for programs 
to be developed locally by each chair- 
man, several new committees were 
authorized and will function coopera- 
tively with the zone chairmen. They 
are: general direct mail committee, 
chairman, G. C. Busby, Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia; cir- 
culation committee, chairman, Stanley 
Clague, Modern Hospital, Chicago; 
and committee on advertising sales, 
chairman, Edgar Kobak, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York 
City. In addition, several other new 
committees were appointed—including 
a rate research committee, C. J. Stark, 
Penton Publishing Company, chair- 
man, and a general finance committee, 
headed by A. C. Pearson, United 
Publishers Corporation. 

It was voted to hold the fall meeting 
in Chicago, coincident, if practical, 
with the annual meeting of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Conferences with Secretary of War 
Good, Attorney General Mitchell, 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur and 
Undersecretary of State Clark, and 
dinner with Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont featured the meeting. At the 
luncheon, held at the National Press 
Club, the 1928-29 Associated Business 
Papers editorial awards were presented 
by Victor H. Power, chairman of the 
jury of awards. Douglas G. Woolf, 
president of the conference, presided. 
The Associated Business Papers medal 


for outstanding editorial service by a 
business paper to its industry was 
awarded to Textile World for its con- 
tribution to the expansion and success 
of the rayon industry. First prize for 
“the best article, series of articles, or 
news report,’ was awarded to Flint 
Garrison, editor of the Drygoodsman, 
for a series of ten articles on the sub- 
ject, “An Opportunity for a New 
Wholesale Service.” 

Honorable mention for editorial serv- 
ice to industry was awarded to Elec- 
trical Merchandising, the Foundry and 
Motor World Wholesale. Second and 
third prizes in the “best article” class 
went to N. A. Bowers, of Engineering 
News Record, and J. O. Dahl, of 
Restaurant Management, respectively. 


P. G. Geller 


Willys Launches Whippet 
Division Under Gartley 


Willys-Overland, Inc., has established 
a new sales division for their Whippet 
cars, to be directed by P. C. Gartley, 
under the general supervision of Colin 
Campbell, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Gartley has been with the 
company since 1920—more recently as 
manager of sales of region number 
five, with headquarters at Toledo. 

Nelson A. Beardsley is general sales 
manager of the Willys-Knight divi- 


sion. 


N. B. C. Plans Chicago Home 


Chicago headquarters of the National 
Broadcasting Company will be established 
soon on the top floor of the Merchandise 
Mart now being constructed in Chicago. 


Richfield Oil Merges 
Acewood, Walburn for 


Eastern Distribution 


A. C. Woodman, former president of 
the Acewood Petroleum Corporation, 
New York, has been elected president 
of the newly formed Richfield Oil 
Corporation of New York, organized 
as a subsidiary of the Richfield Oil 
Company of California for the pur- 
pose of distributing its products in the 
Eastern market. The new organization 
consists of a merger of the Acewood 
Petroleum Corporation and the Wal- 
burn Petroleum Company, Inc., also 
of New York. Both are large dis- 
tributors in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the New England 
states. 

Within the past few weeks actual sale 
of Richfield gasoline, made in Cali- 
fornia, has been started in the East, 
About ten cargoes of Richfield prod- 
ucts have been received and dis- 
tributed and larger quantities will be 
received through terminals at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, Baltimore and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to be distributed 
by the new corporation. 

C. M. Fuller, president of the parent 
company, and James A. Talbot, chair- 
man, will both be members of the 
board of directors of the new Eastern 
subsidiary. 


Gager and Wallace 
Now with Postum 


Curtis H. Gager, former advertising 
manager for the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, Westfield, New York, has 
joined the advertising department of 
Postum Company, Inc. Mr. Gager 
will have charge of Hellman’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise and of La France 
Laundry Products advertising. 

J. F. Wallace, former advertising man- 
ager of the Certo Corporation, Roches- 
ter, New York, has also joined Postum 
following the latter's acquisition of 
Certo. Mr. Wallace has been assigned 
to special advertising work in connec- 
tion with several products in the Pos- 
tum line. 

Harold J. Potter has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, to succeed Mr. 
Gager. 


Erwin, Wasey Elects Knight 


Marvin S. Knight, for the past three years 
an account executive for Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has been elected a vice-president of that 
company. 

Mr. Knight was formerly connected with 
the Caples Company in its Florida office. 
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A PLANT superintendent of a large tire company 
was on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
connection and was stranded in a town with one 
traina day. Two important engagements loomed 
ahead—one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
He thought of the telephone. He called the two 
cities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
in both places that neither of the trips was 
necessary. 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
portant things through. A man in St. Louis was 
too busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
the round trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
worth of business. 


A Seattle lumber company received a 


be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $43.60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
60 carloads—$24,840 worth—of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
fire? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates: Chicago 
to South Bend, 6oc. Peoria to St. Louis, goc. 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $2.35. Boston to Chicago, $3.25. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 
by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
phone Service. Quick. Inexpensive. Universal. 
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Postal Starts Intensive Program 


to Sell World-Wide Service 


Opening its first advertising campaign 
since it became affiliated with the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation in March, 1928, the Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable Company is using 
the four leading media to reach the 
public of the United States—news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor advertising 
and window display. The copy was 
executed and placed by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company and the General 
Outdoor Advertising Corporation. 
The campaign is part of an expansion 
program which started under the new 
administration, headed by A. H. Gris- 
wald, executive vice-president, and is 
designed to emphasize the interna- 
tional aspect of the Postal service, pre- 
pared, as the copy states, to ‘Speed 
Your Message via the International 
System to Everybody, Everywhere.” 
The first of a series of double spreads 
appeared in the June 1 issue of Satur- 
day Evening Post. The keynote figure 
of the entire campaign, a Postal mes- 
senger in his new uniform, standing 
on top of the world holding communi- 
cation lines in his hands to all corners 
of the civilized globe, was repeated in 
this advertisement. He had been pre- 
viously introduced to the public on 
May 15, when he appeared in bright 
colors eight feet tall on hundreds of 
posters in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans and Los Angeles. Since that 
date other cities have been added— 


this campaign running until October. ° 


The Saturday Evening Post will be 
used once a month for the balance of 
the year, together with Time and 
Nation’s Business. The copy appear- 
ing in the magazines will be repro- 
duced in thirteen strategic cities with 
a market area population of more than 
23,000,000. Twenty-one newspapers 
will be used in the thirteen cities with 
a combined circulation of more than 
5,000,000. The first newspaper ad- 
vertisements are a half page in size. 
They will be followed by seventeen 
other quarter pages. 

In order to focus the national adver- 
tising directly on the 1,500 Postal 
offices from coast to coast, enlarged 
copies of newspaper advertisements 
and miniature cut-outs of the posters 
will be placed in Postal windows. 
Life-size cut-outs and miniature cut- 
outs of Postal messengers are also be- 
ing used as window displays. The 
large cut-outs are equipped with mov- 
able arms with tape attached so that 
the messengers are displayed carrying 
parcels, flowers, books, candy or fruit. 


Thus they serve the dual: purpose of 
calling attention to the new uniform 
and featuring messenger service, a 
very profitable part of a messenger’s 
daily program. 

Florists, book stores, candy and fruit 
shops are displaying cut-outs of the 
Postal messenger in their windows. 
Other window displays, leaflets, fold- 
ers, calendars, stickers, letters and 
broadsides are being mailed continu- 
ously in special mailings or as enclos- 
ures with monthly statements. All 
this comes under the head of mer- 
chandising, tying in always with the 
national advertising. 


JoHN C. Hoor Company, Chicago, auto- 
motive equipment, to Hurja, Chase & 
Hooker, Inc., there. Automotive publica- 
tions for the start. 


CoLuMBIA BAKING COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Oboy bread (Southern newspapers) ; 
ROSETH CORPORATION, Brooklyn, Mothex 
bags (newspapers) ; and EBERT FURNITURE 
ComPANY, Red Lion, Pennsylvania, radio 
cabinets (magazines and trade papers), to 
Michaels & Heath, Inc., of New York 
City. 


WINKELMAN SHOE COMPANY, New York 
and Philadelphia, to Menken Advertising, 
Inc., New York. 


JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, fountain pens, to the Keelor & 
Stites Company of that city. Newspapers 
and direct mail. 


TITANINE, INC., Union, New Jersey, air- 
plane finishing materials, to L. H. Waldron 
Advertising Agency, New York City. 
Aviation trade and consumer publications 
and direct mail. 


SCHOELLKOPF HUTTON & POMEROY, INC., 
Buffalo, investment securities, to J. Jay 
Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 


Loft Gets “Baby Ruth” 


Negotiations for the purchase of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, manufacturer of Baby 
Ruth chocolate bars, will be completed 
within the next few days by Alfred R. 
Miller, president of Loft, Inc. 

Sales of the Curtiss company last year 
reached $13,723,080 and net profits ex- 
ceeded $850,000. 

Curtiss deals with 9,000 jobbers out of a 
total of about 12,000 and sells to 1,000,000 
candy dealers out of a total of about 1,- 
200,000. 


Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 482) 


Research, Inc., Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thirty-two pages. 


Other Studies in May 


Survey of Comparison Between Farm 
Wages of Hired Farmhands and Industrial 
Wages for Comparable Work. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (Journal 
of Commerce, New York.) 

Operating Expenses of Department Stores 
and Departmentized Specialty Stores in 
1928. Bulletin No. 78, Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research, Cambridge, Mass, 
(Journal of Commerce, New York.) 

Survey of the Causes of Markdowns in 
Department Stores. Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University. (Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia, first May issue.) 

Survey of Newspaper Advertising Space 
Used by Department Stores in St. Louis in 
1928. (St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 

Union Scales of Wages and Hours of 
Labor. Bulletin No. 482 of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (35 cents) (U. S. Daily.) 

Survey of Influence of Sex in Salesman- 
ship. Applied Psychology Consultation 
Service of Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 
(Retail Ledger, Philadelphia.) 

Entrance Wages of Common Laborers. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. (U. S. Daily.) 

Survey of Building Permits. Bureau of 


cLabor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (U. S. Daily.) 

Survey on Means of Introducing New 
Ideas in Farm Practices. Dept. of Agti- 
culture, Washington, D.C. (U.S. Daily.) 

Review of Survey of Electric Washing 
Machines. Retailing, May 18. Fairchild 
Publications, 8 East 13th St., New York. 

Review of Survey of Causes of Altera 
tions on Women’s Apparel and Costs to 
Customers. Study made by the Nat. Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. Retailing, May 18. 

Review of Survey on Internal Delivery, 
Operation, Personnel, etc., in Department 
Stores, by the Nat. Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
Retailing, May 25. 

The Financial Side of Retailing. A sut- 
vey of over 70 retail organizations con- 
trolling more than 5,000 retail stores and 
doing a total business of better than 
$2,250,000,000. Fairchild Analytical Bu- 
reau, Retailing, May 8. 

American Produce Markets by Henry E. 
Erdman. D. C. Heath & Co., New York 
($3.40). An analysis of the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables. (Nation's Business.) 

The Remedy for Overproduction and 
Unemployment by Hugo Bilgram. The 
Foundation for Financial Research, New 
York (50 cents). (Nation’s Business.) | 

Margins, Expenses and Profits in Retail 
Hardware Stores, published for the Bureau 
of Business Research, Northwestern Unt 
versity. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago 
($3.00). (Nation’s Business.) 

Review of Study Made by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity on Furniture Sales on the Instal- 
ment Plan. Retailing, May 11. 

Review of Survey made by the McCall's 
Magazine of the Merchandising and Ex 
pansion Policies and Progress of the Mont 
gomery Ward and Sears Roebuck Store 
Chains. Retail Ledger, first May issue. _ 

Review of Survey of Seven Qualities 
Admired in Salespersons by Applied Psy 
chology Consultation Service, Tufts Col 
lege, Boston. Retailing, April 27. 
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Books 


Especially Recommended to Marketing Ex- 
ecutives by the Editors of Sales Manage- 
ment; Selected from a Wide Range of Titles. 


Sales Management is inaugurat- 
ing a Book Service Department 
for its readers, and will supply 
any book postpaid at publishers’ 
prices. 


From among the many books pub- 
lished on Sales and Advertising and 
allied subjects the editors pick out 
those most practical, most timely, 
most authoritative. Nearly every 
issue will carry announcements of 
one or more books, but the list avail- 
able will not be confined to those 
described in the magazine. Books 
will not be sent on approval. Remit- 
tance may be made with order or 
charged to your account, as you 
prefer. Among the books which our 
editors recommend are: 


Price postpaid 


Practical Salesmanship, by B. ]. Williams $3.75 


Handbook of Mail Order Selling and 
Merchandising, by Ralph K. Wads- 


CONE io h5. 9 cc ddcessgiciesenasusans 3.75 
A Better Letters Program, by Cameron 

PN i.060d55000eeisaess ieee 7.50 
The Advertising Agency, by Keeler and 

eee Terre TTT TTT eT eee 6.00 
Chain Store Distribution and . Manage- 

ment, by William ]. Baxter ......... 5.00 
The Consumer Looks at Advertising, by 

ree 2.50 
Layout in Advertising, by W. A. Dwig- 

BO: scsi aewnnenedagnngedoasenexs 7.50 
Samples, Demonstrations and Packaging, 

os i ak EE eT Pee 4.50 
How to Talk, by Clapp and Kane ..... 5.00 


Middletown, a Study in Contemporary 
American Culture, by R. S. and H. M. 


DP cisitinecsaseancenseidannancs 5.00 
Window Display Advertising, by Carl 
RO caccnenaens esensasanaeaeens 3.50 
Market Analysis, by Percival White .... 4.00 
Advertising Production Methods, by 
SOT FN a 6 0 ceencanaiens 4.00 
My Philosophy of Industry, by Henry 
Oe CC ree are 1.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Majestic Introduces 
a 2,000,000-Copy 
Dealer Magazine 


An eight-page publication which will 
run more than 2,000,000 copies an 
issue has just been started by Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, Chicago, makers of 
Majestic radio receivers, for distribu- 
tion by dealers. The little pictorial 
publication, in rotogravure, is entitled 
the Voice of the Air and is “issued 
fortnightly for the people of our com- 
munity by (the dealer’s name).” 
The first issues total, respectively, 
1,170,000 and 2,400,000 copies. 
Frank Gaskins, business manager, ex- 
pects each issue to reach 12,000,000 
people. 

The Voice of the Air is available to 
dealers at a cost of one and one-half 
cents per copy, with minimum orders 
of 500 copies. Envelopes may be had 
from Grigsby-Grunow Company at $4 
a thousand and Voice of the Air de- 
livery bags at thirty cents each. 

The Voice of the Air costs so little, 
explained W. C. Grunow, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, in an announce- 
ment to dealers, “that we feel it is 
ideal for house-to-house distribution. 
The bags are ‘walking advertisements’ 
for the dealer. We have suggested 
ten principal ways of distributing it 
throughout the various communities— 
by mail or as a present from salesman 
to prospect; by house-to-house carrier 
(boy scouts suggested) ; to those who 
enter the store; to people who pass 
your front door; to put in mailings; 
as an insert in packages delivered to 
customers or carried from store by 
customers; for distribution wherever 
people gather or read, such as barber 
shops, beauty parlors, doctors’ offices, 
libraries, etc.; to be given to friendly 
non-competitive neighborhood stores, 
such as cigar stores, drug stores, con- 
fectionery stores, banks, etc., to pass 
out to their customers; to place in 
parked or passing automobiles, and to 
paste on store windows.” 


The initial issue is devoted to a 
variety of news events in tabloid pic- 
ture form. It contains a comic strip, 
radio log program and pictures of 
radio artists, with a full-page an- 
nouncement of the Majestic radio 
(the only advertisement) on the back 
cover. 

“Every wired home not now equipped 
with the Majestic,” explained Mr. 
Grunow, “is a prospect. We believe 
we have found an effective means of 
reaching these homes, at minimum ex- 
pense, and of being assured of an in- 
terview. 


Harry C. Hahn 


Hahn Will Direct Sales 
of Premier Vacuum 


Harry C. Hahn has been made sales 
manager of the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Cleveland,  dis- 
tributing and service subsidiary of the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company 
there. 

Mr. Hahn has been a member of the 
sales department of the Premier com- 
pany for four years—more recently as 
assistant sales manager. He has been 
in the electrical appliance business for 
ten years. 

In his new position he succeeds to 
some of the duties of Ralph B. Wil- 
son, who continues as vice-president 
and sales manager. Mr. Wilson 
remains as sales manager of the Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company. 


Frowert Adds French Division 


The Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new division 
which will devote itself to the needs of 
French firms doing business in the United 
States, and to the advertising of American 
importers and distributors of French prod- 
ucts. 

The new department will be known as Le 
Department de Publicite Francaise. It will 
be under the direction of Jacques Verde- 
Delisle, son of the late Gaston Verde- 
Delisle, of the Paris banking house of 
Thalman & Verde-Delisle. 


Walker Promotes Lines 


F. W. Lines, Jr., for several years an ac- 
count executive for Walker & Company, 
outdoor advertising, Detroit, has become 
sales manager. Previously Mr. Lines was 
connected with the Economist Group ot 
Publications, New York, and the Penton 
Publishing Company of Cleveland. 
Walker & Company has acquired control 
of the Bellows-Claude Neon Corporation, 
also of Detroit. 


Marland Helps Jobbers 
Educate Dealers on 
Better Coverage 


Newspapers of wide circulation out. 
side the localities in which they are 
published and farm papers are being 
used by the Marland Refining Com- 
pany, Ponca City, Oklahoma, and their 
jobbers in an intensive campaign for 
dealers throughout the Middle West. 
“The campaign,” explained Joseph E. 
Moorhead, advertising manager, “is an 
effort to meet a difficult situation 
which always overtakes the marketer 
with a scattered distribution. Key 
papers are being chosen throughout 
the area and the barren spots filled in 
with local newspapers. With the aid 
of a select list of farm papers, we 
have been able, generally, to furnish 
the jobbers a reasonable degree of 
coverage in commanding _publica- 
tions.” 

The company furnished the jobbers 
with a book showing the coverage in 
each locality. ‘The book lists the 
name of the county, the total number 
of homes, newspaper circulation in 
that county and percentage of homes 
covered by newspaper advertising,” 
Mr. Moorhead explained. 

“Also are listed the total number of 
farm homes, followed by the total farm 
paper circulation in that county and 
the percentage of farm homes covered 
by the farm paper circulation. Fol- 
lowing this is the combined newspaper 
and farm paper circulation in that 
county, with the percentage of total 
homes—urban and rural—covered by 
both newspapers and farm papers. In 
the back of the book are a numbet 
of sheets conveniently perforated to 
be sent to the dealers by the jobbers. 
“Jobbers are requested to fill out the 
detailed information for the dealer's 
county and let him see exactly what 
he is getting in advertising coverage.” 
The company has also prepared posters 
which are being used in cooperation 
with jobbers in more than 3,000 loca- 
tions throughout the Marland tertl- 
tory. . 
Practically all of the campaign is de- 
voted to gasoline and oil. One of 
two advertisements, however, in farm 
papers show some of the uses for Mat- 
land kerosene. 

Separate books have been prepared fot 
jobbers in each of several Middle 
Western groups of states. 


President Promotes Goss 


Parker M. Goss, for the past three years 
New England representative of the Prest- 
dent Suspender Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of sales manager for 
that company. 
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the modern envoy to the courts 
of business. These courtiers of 
commerce bespeak for you the 
needed word when the word is 
needed; silently yet inevitably 
they influence the customer and 
prospect. How do we know it 
can be done? 

Because it has been done a thou- 
sand times, and a thousand 
times again—it is being done 
every day by alert advertisers. 


Mr. L. J. Kline, General 
Manager of Mercury Mfg. 
Company, says— 
**Costly sales literature is 
entitled to proper presen- 
tation thru the mails; good 
envelopes are the best in- 
surance to provide safe 
delivery and presentable 
appearance upon the pros- 
pect’s desk.” 


Because people are human beings—and 
because they are carrying on the proc- 


ess of receiving and registering 
impressions all day long, your 
envelopes can help to convince 
people that your product or or- 
ganization is what you want 
them to think it is. 


Buy envelopes with this 
thought in mind. Pay enough 
to get good envelopes, and you 
will have put into effect a tre- 
mendous advertising force. 


GOOD ENVELOPES 


ARE JUST GOOD BUSINESS 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMBASSADOR OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Impressive, dignified, and appropriate- 
ly adorned, the business site ngeatate is 


AMERICA, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


© 1929 B.E.M.A. 
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Sales Tactics that Win the Gruff 
Buyer Who Refuses to See You 


(Continued from page 490) 


any man will who has been flat- 
tered and who values the opinion he 
is called upon to give. At the close 
of the interview he bluntly expressed 
his interest in and approval of my 
proposition in this manner: 

“Are you going to New York?” I 
had just come from that city and was 
headed West, but I replied, “Yes, to- 
night.” I knew he wanted me to go 
and that was sufficient. The next day 
I walked into the office of the chief 
purchasing agent of the largest con- 
cern of its kind and the man at the 
desk received me as pleasantly and 
willingly as anyone could ask—Mr. 
B had paved the way for me as well 
as for some very profitable future busi- 
ness for my firm. 


“It Can’t Be Done” Complex 


It’s a mistake, I believe, for a sales 
executive to be constantly parading 
his own selling ability before his men 
—they soon get the idea that he is 
holding himself up as the super-sales- 
man. I consider it better to convince 
my salesmen, if possible, that they are 
capable of putting it over “on their 
own.” But there have been times 
when I've had to rise to the occasion 
for the sake of tearing down one of 
those “it can’t be done” complexes. 
I'll relate one instance: 

There was a very desirable account 
which my firm had never been able to 
touch. There was no apparent reason 
for this, except the salesman on the 
territory—one of our best, by the way 
—reported time after time that he 
could not get in; the head buyer flatly 
refused to see him. On one occasion, 
when the salesman was at the factory, 
I “rode” him pretty hard about that 
account, to which he replied: 

“Their door has been closed in my 
face many times, but I’ve kept on try- 
ing. I am no quitter, but I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a chance in the world for 
us there. In fact, I'll wager a box of 
good cigars that there isn’t a man with 
our company who can get past the 
‘gum-chewing blonde’ at their in- 
formation desk.” 

“Will you pay and be good humor- 
ed about it should I accept your chal- 
lenge and win?” I asked. “And will 
you promise to not kid me in case I 
fall down?” 

“Go to it, Boss, and more power to 
you; if you can land ’em I'll give you 
three rousing cheers to boot.” 


“All right,” I said, ‘‘and just to show 
you my heart’s still on the ‘right side’ 
I'll give you credit for the sale, if I 
make it, purely because you’ve worked 
so long for the account.” 

When I landed in the headquarters 
city of the “closed door prospect” I 
used a type of approach which I’ve 
never advocated as an accepted te- 
course for salesmen and one which 
I've used but few times myself—I 
called my man on the telephone. But 
going up on the train, I'd planned 
the ‘act’ and carefully chosen my 
“lines.” I was confident that he 
wouldn’t hang up before I could fire 
my opening volley. 

When the ‘“gum-chewing blonde’ 
answered my call she didn’t know, of 
course, whether I was the head buyer’s 
banker, golf partner or what. I mere- 
ly said: ‘Ring Mr. J , please.” 
In a moment he answered and this 
conversation followed: 

“Good morning, Mr. J :. 2 
am Warburton, of M , Ohio. 
Our Mr. M says you are the 
hardest man in ten states to see but 
I don’t believe a word of it. I’ve 
made a special trip here and also put 
up a box of cigars just to prove that 
you are perfectly human and will not 
throw me out when I come ‘round to 
see you this morning. What time will 
be the most convenient for you?” 


Everybody Going to Fair 


There was a dead silence for several 
seconds. Then he cleared his throat. 
“Well, sir,” he began, “I'd be glad to 
see you, but we are closing at noon— 
everybody here is going to our State 
Fair “a 

I hadn’t reckoned with the fair as 
my “‘resistance,” but I broke in with 
this suggestion: ‘‘As I am a visitor in 
your city, Mr. J , and very much 
interested in fairs, why not let me 
ride out with you? I'll promise to go 
it alone when we get there. I want 
to, at least, have the privilege of mak- 
ing your acquaintance today. I am 
betting on you, remember.” 

“Well, you’d better come here right 
now,” he said good-naturedly. “If 
you really want to go to the fair later, 
we can arrange that.” 

The demand for common courtesy 
to a visitor in one’s own town had 
won for me. I was in his office as 
quickly as a taxi could get me there. 
All formalities had already been dis- 
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posed of and we got right down to 
business. The order which he placed 
with me was one of the nicest initia) 
stock orders that my firm had booked 
for a long while. As I extended my 
hand to say ‘‘good bye” Mr. J——_ 
said: 

“Tell your salesman that I'll be glad 
to see him in the future, but due to 
no effort on his part. It’s true that 
he has called here a number of times, 
but he failed to use the proper ‘pass 
word.’ ”’ 

There is a vast difference between 
the so-called clever approach and the 
one based upon good psychology. My 
idea of an effective approach, as well 
as a subsequent result-getting sales 
message, is that they must be logical, 
carefully planned and executed. The 
“clever” salesman is likely to be look- 
ed upon as a high-pressure artist and 
tricky. Psychology in selling means 
doing or saying the right thing at the 
right time; which always pleases a 
prospect, whether or not he may be in 
position, at the moment, to buy. 

A salesman who, deliberately or un- 
wittingly, cuts himself off from fur- 
ther harmonious contact with a pros- 
pect is nothing short of an uncouth 
bungler. A successful sale can only 
come as the result of two minds going 
along together on a common meeting 
ground. 


A Correction 


In a news article entitled ‘Moxie Goes 
International After Forty-five Years in 
New England,” which appeared in 
the May 18 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, an error was made. The 
statement in the second paragraph 
which read, “The new policy was 
established last winter with the or- 
ganization by the Moxie Company of 
Massachusetts of the Moxie Company 
of America,” should have read: “The 
Moxie Company of America was 
formed for the purpose of securing 4 
license from the Moxie Company of 
Massachusetts to distribute Moxie and 
Moxie soda fountain syrup throughout 
the world outside of New England. 
“The two companies are separate and 
maintain separate offices. The plant 
of the Moxie Company of Massachu- 
setts is in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
and that of the Moxie Company of 
America is at the Bush Terminal i 
New York. The Moxie Company of 
America has the sole right to frao- 
chise bottlers outside of New Eng: 
land.” 


The Daily American Tribune, Dubuque, 
Iowa, has changed its name to the Catholit 
Daily Tribune. The personnel and polity 
remain the same. 
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tmosphere., 


In what other way could you get the touch of 
REALISM that is here caught by the camera? 


ATMOSPHERE, ablest of salesmen .... How better can you gain it than with 
photographs such as this one? For photographs put your product into the 
realm of realism. Your prospects have faith in photography. They have 
come to regard a photograph as “the real thing.” Use the creation of the 
camera, and build believability for your wares. Photographs tell the truth. 


YOUR local commercial 

photographer will get 
that Distant Photograph 
quickly. To secure photo- 
gtaphs from another city, 
explain to him just what is 
wanted. He will pass your 
instructions to an associate 
in the distant city (a re- 
sponsible member of the 
Photographers Association 
of America) who will take 
the photograph. A print 
Will be delivered to you 
through your local pho- 
tographer in the regular 
Way. For details and an 
interesting booklet, address 
Photographers Association 
of America, 2258 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


A Book Youll Want 


Your copy of “How to Use Photographs in 
Your Business” is ready. Your local com- 
mercial photographer will gladly hand it to 
you; or write Photographers Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Recent Economic Changes 


The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search has just completed the survey of 
“Recent Economic Changes’’—an analysis 
of the unexampled period of prosperity 
from 1921 through 1928. Garet Garrett 
summarized the report in the Saturday 
Evening Post for April 13. In the June 
1 issue of Colliers, William G. Shepherd 
writes a breezy review under the cap- 
tion “Detcoitism—What Is It?”—particu- 
larly good for the popular presentation of 
striking, high spot statistics. For example: 

Our present annual realized material in- 
come is eighty-seven billions, one-third 
more than ten years ago and nearly nine 
times the amount of the European war 
debts due us each year. 

In 1913, 15 per cent of the national in- 
come was taken from renters; in 1928, 
only 13 per cent—home ownership is 
growing. 

One in three of youth between fifteen 
and nineteen is now in high school; in 
1913, only one in ten. In the same period, 
the annual expenditure for high schools 
increased nine-fold. 

In 1913, one home in three had a bath 
tub—now only one in seven has not. 

Mr. Shepherd says: ‘Some credit pros- 
perity to prohibition; others to the general 
peace between capital and labor; others to 
instalment buying. Some say our post- 
war mass production explains it all. ‘Our 
employers have discovered that their em- 
ployes are consumers and have therefore 
sought to keep wages at a high level,’ is 
an explanation.” 

The June issue of the Survey Graphic 
is largely devoted to a more detailed and 
analytical review of the same report with 
six different topics treated by as many 
critics and a general summary by Dr. Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University, 
who, with Dr. Edwin F. Gay of the Har- 
vard Business School, directed the fact-find- 
ing survey itself, and who wrote the general 
conclusions of the survey. He boils down 
all the answers to the question. “Why 
is Prosperity?”” His condensed answer is: 
“Since 1921, Americans have applied intel- 
ligence to the day’s work more effectively 
than ever before.” The World War, Dr. 
Mitchell calls “the gravest of the checks 
which economic progress has suffered since 
the Industrial Revolution.”—but the dam- 
age done was preponderantly to Europe and 
so America was the gainer, “more because 
the European losses were staggering than 
because American gains were spectacular.” 
In a few sentences, he describes how the 
“boom of 1919, the crisis of 1920 and the 
depression of 1921 followed the pattern 
of the earlier cycles’—but with important 
differences due to the War. And he sum- 
marizes many of the offsets to prosperity 
in these phrases: ‘Consumption as a 
whole has increased, but the consumption 
of certain great staples has shrunk. While 
trade at large has flourished certain 
branches have languished—notably, ship- 
building, the railway equipment industry 
and agriculture; in less measure, the tex- 
tile, coal and shoe trades. Payroll dis- 
bursements of factories have expanded, but 


manufacturing employment has diminished. 
Business profits have been large, but 
so also have been the number of bank- 
ruptcies. Great quantities of gold have 
flowed into the country, but wholesale 
prices have sagged. Income as a whole has 
grown larger, but important sections of 
the country have made little gain and im- 
portant occupations have suffered loss.” 
He sees “a more systematic effort to learn 
from experience, more publicity 
concerning business operations, . . . . 
closer cooperation among business enter- 
prises, . . . increase of readiness to 
join cooperative programs of research and 
publicity”—in short, “applying fresh in- 
telligence to the day’s work.” 

Miss Beulah Amidon, of the Survey 
Graphic editorial staff, also gives a brief 
outline of ‘Mr. Hoover's pocket Domes- 
day Book of American land and folk.”— 
With particular stress on the importance of 
equilibrium—continuous employment, na- 
tural conservation, etc. 

The topical treatments in the Survey 
Graphic are: “The Farmer—and His 
Plight,” by William Allen White, who 
covers the ground for which Edwin G. 
Nourse was responsible in the bureau’s 
fact-finding; “The Worker and His Gains,” 
by Evans Clark (Leo Wolman wrote on 
Labor for the report); “The Manager and 
His Incipient Art,” by Ernest G. Draper, 
vice-president of Hill Brothers (Drome- 
dary) Company, reviewing Henry S. Den- 
nison in the report—and we may note in 
passing that Dr. Mitchell says that “the 
art of business management turned the cor- 
ner in 1921’; Robert W. Bruere on “The 
Merchant—and His New Plural Forms,” 
that is Melvin T. Copeland’s contribution 
to the Research on Marketing; Merryle 
Stanley Ruckeyser on “The Banker—and 
His Clientele” high-spotting O. M. W. 
Sprague and W. R. Burgess on Money 
and Credit; and Mary Ross, of the Survey 
Graphic, on “The Consumer—and His 
Vagaries,” which interprets Leo Wolman’s 
report on the Changes in Consumption 
and the Standard of Living. 

These articles in the Survey Graphic 
serve as an excellent and thorough intro- 
duction to the great two-volume report on 
Recent Economic Changes. Probably you 
won't read the two volumes—then it will 
certainly repay you to read these twenty- 
odd pages in the June Survey Graphic. 


Foreign Business 


The Century Company has just published 
“Frontiers of Trade’ by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. President 
Hoover contributes a “Foreword” empha- 
sizing the revolution in world trade since 
the beginning of the World War and say- 
ing of Dr. Klein, “There is no one so able 
to present this record or whose judgment 
of plans for the future is so well 
grounded.” 

Foreign trade as “a business stabilizer 
and stimulus taking up the slack 
of seasonal or other depressions . . . 
means precisely the difference between 
profit and loss,” says Dr. Klein in his in- 
troduction. And he measures the increase 


of general interest in the subject by te. 
quests for information on foreign commer. 
cial matters received daily by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce—about 700 early in 
1921, and now more than 11,000. Many 
such answers, much general information 
are included in this volume which reprints 
magazine articles by the author, his contriby. 
tions to F. W. Wile’s book on “A Century 
of Industrial Progress’ and Charles A. 
Beard’s “Whither Mankind?” (reviewed jn 
SALES MANAGEMENT for December 22). 

The volume is divided into three almost 
equal parts, each approximately 100 pages, 
The first, “The World’s Business Yesterday 
and Tomorrow’ is general—not foreign 
trade but world trade, with especially in. 
teresting corrections of many current mis- 
apprehensions: for example, the notion 
that the recent expansion of American 
trade has been at the expense of Europe 
and by way of delaying the economic te. 
habilitation of the Old World, whereas 
our imports of raw materials from Latin 
America and the Far East have made these 
regions able to buy larger quantities and 
better grades of European manufactured 
goods. In the same way, Dr. Klein points 
out, the bulk of American exports (and 
especially the increase in such exports) is 
“conspicuous American specialties 
automobiles, tobacco, motion-picture films, 
ready-made clothing, road-building ma- 
chinery and the like trade almost 
unknown before the war’’—quite definitely 
mew business and not a market snatched 
away from European control. And he 
makes much of the “international char- 
acter of business’”—the substantial stake of 
European capital in this country and our 
rapidly increasing investments in the Old 
World. 

The paper on “Raw Material ‘Controls, 
the last chapter in his first section, describes 
the classical examples—rubber restriction 
under the Stevenson Act, broken down by 
Mr. Hoover’s “campaign of education and 
protest” and by the enormous increase of 
production in the Netherland East Indies; 
the less well known attempt, originating 
in the same Dutch East Indies, to build 
up a monopoly of quinine; the restricted 
output of iodine by the Chilean aitrate in- 
dustry; Brazilian coffee control, and the 
monopoly of sisal in Yucatan. 

The second third of the volume is en- 
titled “America’s Trade Problems and 
Policies,” in which Chapter X on “Pre- 
cision in Foreign Trading” (by which Dr. 
Klein means “precise information”) and a 
chapter on the queries of our exporters 
are of particular value, showing what are 
the activities of the Department of Com- 
merce as a Cclearing-house of information 
and the vital necessity for such information. 

The last hundred pages are the best of 
the three divisions. It is headed “Com- 
petitors and Customers” and it describes 
after-the-war, current economic conditions 
and trade activity of Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, France, China and Argentina. 

The whole volume is interestingly wiit- 
ten, with just the right admixture of jour 
nalistic snap and dash. 


Frontiers 


A wonderful word—‘‘frontiers.” When 
Charles Merz wrote “And Then Came 
Ford,” he called his hero “the last fror 
tiersman”; and a recent novel on the be- 
ginnings of the automobile and airplane ~ 
dustries, “Stride of Man” by Thames Wil- 
liamson dramatizes the same idea; when 
there was no free land left, when the phy 
ical adventure of westward pioneen. 
was stopped by the Pacific Ocean reache 
at last, then the typical American frontiers 
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man came East, or stayed in the East and 
devoted to industry and commerce and sales 
promotion and advertising the same quali- 
ties of audacity and originality that thrill 
us in the “Westerns’—from Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett down to “The Covered 
Wagon.” So Dr. Julius Klein calls his 
book “Frontiers of Trade’—and so an 
eminent American historian has just writ- 
ten “Frontiers: The Genius of American 
Nationality” (Little, Brown and Company). 
The author is Archer Butler Hulbert, who 
also wrote “The Paths of Inland Com- 
merce,” “The Ohio River: Path of Empire,” 
and “Washington and the West’—all vol- 
umes on the history of pioneering. 

This new book on frontiers is com- 
mended to you as history—different from 
what you have ever read and specially in- 
teresting to you because the author in- 
terprets American history in terms of this 
dramatic idea of frontiers and pioneering 
which casts so much illumination on our 
national qualities at their best. The his- 
torical concept of the American frontier 
and the part that free land played in build- 
ing a nation and the national qualities 
originated with Mr. MHulbert’s teacher, 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner, but none of 
Turner's books has quite the sweep of 
Hulbert’s new book, which very happily 
combines scholarship, imagination, vivid 
phraseology, and a definite up-to-the-minute 
application of historical principles. There 
is throughout a healthy stress on the faith 
and hope of the pioneer as contrasted with 
the “calamity howlers and going-to-the- 
devilers.”” 

In this vivid but brief picture of Amer- 
ica since early days there are unforgettable 
and not-to-be-missed characterizations of 
George Washington and of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The three parts of the volume are 
headed by three of Washington’s phrases— 
“Be a Nation,” “Be American” and “Be 
True to Yourselves.” Under the third 
head are two inspiring chapters on “The 
Frontiers of Business Efficiency” and ‘The 
Responsibility of Frontiering.” 


Education for Business 


In the June Atlantic, Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College, describes the 
methods in use there for training practi- 
cally and—as he puts it—more masculinely 
for life. The article is entitled “Almus 
Pater” and Mr. Morgan’s main point is that 
Alma Mater, the conventional college of 
today, has a lack of masculine atmosphere. 
“The father knows that the storm can make 
its contribution as well as the fireside.” He 
wants a liberal education and a practical 
adjustment to real life and tells how his 
college is giving both to its students. ‘To- 
day an employer must have a good reputa- 
tion to secure Antioch students and if he 
does not give them a fair chance to de- 
velop, he is not able to keep them.” There 
are concrete examples of the success of this 
remarkable experiment. 


An English Department 
Store in Fiction 


_E. P. Dutton & Company have pub- 
lished John Brophy’s “Pluck Flower,” 
an English novel, rather old-fashioned in 
fs treatment of sex and religion—for the 
hero has high ideals about both—and of 
Possible interest to readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT because it gives a picture of a 
London department store in the late 90’s, 
ust beginning to be affected by American 
gfthods as interpreted by a successful old 
Scotchman and an up-and-coming young 
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the outlook for advertising with misgivings, based 

on criticism of superficial aspects of the subject, 
we commend a reading of Melvin T. Copeland’s chapter 
on marketing in the Hoover Committee report on recent 
economic changes. Mr. Copeland devotes his study mainly 
to changes in demand, changes in retail areas, changes 
in distribution, cooperative marketing, instalment selling, 
and advertising. Of these the most discussed, perhaps, 
has been instalment selling. In relation to marketing in 
general we have heard most about the rising costs of dis- 
tribution. But Mr. Copeland can find no evidence that 
instalment sales have increased more rapidly than total 
retail sales since 1923. He has come upon no data sup- 
porting the belief that costs of marketing have been rising 
disproportionately, although he is inclined to think there 
is something in the theory. As to advertising he is not 
for a moment at a loss. His conclusions from the evidence 
set forth are that advertising has been a positive factor in 
stimulating the increase of sales in numerous industries 
since 1921, and that ‘‘several of the industries in which 
particularly noteworthy increases in advertising took place 
were those whose sales expanded with special rapidity.” 
He finds that the period has been one of exceptional 
diligence in search for facts to guide advertising ex- 
penditures, believes that much scientific study is still needed 
to determine what types of commodities not now profitably 
advereised are susceptible to effective advertising, and con- 
cludes that advertising will have even greater influence in 
the future than it has ever had before. Such well-con- 
sidered judgments from competent authority should out- 
weigh the facile outgivings of observers whose knowledge 


of the subject is in inverse ratio to the volume of their 
utterances. 


eo OF ADVERTISING: To sceptics who scan 
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S SALES MANAGEMENT CHANGING? Are the 
[] foncion of the sales manager undergoing a trans- 

formation, as some observers think, or is it merely 
that the growing importance of his work has given to what 
he does an enlarged part in the development of business? 
Gordon C. Corbaley, president of the American Institute 
of Food Distribution, is one of those who think the old 
“In the new scheme of things,” he 
says, ‘the sales manager will not be the military gentle- 
man marshaling his staff to invade the country and force 
orders. He will be a skilled engineer charged with the 
responsibility of gearing the production of his factories to 
the machinery of distribution.” If Mr. Corbaley had put 
his prediction in the form of accomplished fact he would 
have been nearer the mark. Production is now in leash to 
sales. If it were not there would be imminent danger of 


order is changing. 


glut. In agriculture, where the machinery of regulation 
is still lacking, this danger is ever present, as appears in 
the wheat market of today. Management that takes its 
cue from sales actual and potential is on safe ground; 
and it is because most great industries in this country now 
rest on that solid foundation that our position is secure. . . 
Whether militancy is yielding to skill of the engineer in 
the conduct of selling campaigns is a matter mainly of 
dialectics. What counts practically is that in the strategy 
of busiess salesmanship has become the major factor upon 
which all else depends. It is the key to most mergers. 
It commands brains of the highest order. It requires the 


broad view of the engineer, the exact knowledge of the 


man of science, the dash and power of concentration at 
the point of contact which distinguish the successful leader 
of troops. The new salesmanship differs from the old 
salesmanship less in character than in scope and coordina- 
tion. Where salesmanship used to be more or less hap- 
hazard it is now subject to careful planning that focuses 
its forces on the consumer—the ultimate objective of all 
enduring sales effort. 


we SS 


HAT’S IN A NAME? The proposed change 
W in the name of Postum Company, Inc., to Gen- 

eral Foods Corporation tells us a good deal 
about the character of growth by merger. As long as 
specific products bearing the name Postum constituted the 
main business of the company, that name was an indis- 
pensable asset. Millions of dollars had been spent to give 
it a place in the thoughts of housewives. It had become 
a part of the vernacular of the food industry. But in close 
association with other well-known food trade names the 
old hall mark yields its titular position, so that all may 
have the greatest freedom to develop along their own trade 
lines. Postum products will still be pushed as Postum 
products just as a score of other similarly established prod- 
ucts will be pushed in the markets that know them best 
in their original character. The corporation that has made 
itself parent of this numerous progeny of famous scions 
will shine in the reflection of their glory and gain in pres- 
tige as it manages to identify itself among consumers with 
their deeds. The problem of the great combinations is to 
make sure that they hold everything they buy, especially 
good will. General Motors blazed the way by keeping 
alive and emphasizing the individuality of its divisions, 
remaining in the background as provider of a car for every 
purse. General Foods, following that excellent example, 1s 
setting up a center from which it will dispense foods for 
every taste, coffee as well as coffee substitutes, each under 
the impulse of its own popularity. Big business has learned 
that the essence of the axiom, the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts, lies in maintaining the full vigor of every 
part, free from confusing or distracting labels. Or to put 
it another way, each star must be allowed to shine with 
its own acquired brightness, if the effulgence of 
the constellation is to be maintained, rather than ®@8 
as mere satellites of one great luminary. 
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this is the washer. ... . 


... reference is not to the 
girl, but the machine— below 


made by Altorfer Bros., small size but full capacity, just like The 
News + This new electric washer was distributed through four 
New York and Brooklyn department stores + It retails at $79.50 + 
Three of the stores ran advertisements of this new washer in five 
other newspapers; results, nil + Bloomingdale's put their copy in 
The News on Tuesday, April 16 + and sold 71 that day + 92 by 
the end of the week + These sales were final, made on the floor, 
without sales follow-up or home demonstrations + The advertis- 
ing cost was less than 6% and if you've ever sold washing 
machines —that’s something! A second smaller advertisement 


brought 37 sales + a third 98 + + ‘ 0 ‘ 


7 = ss 


and this is the letter... . 


... which S. J. Bloomingdale was 
good enough to write— below 


Gentlemen:— Bloomingdale Bros. advertised 
=a their popular “ Apartment” electric washing 
machine, retailing at $79.50, in The News on 
April 16th. The cost of the advertisement was 
$4920, and as a direct result almost 100 machines 


were sold, +- The advertisement was followed 


by two smaller ones, featuring the same machine. 
The first resulted in 37 sales and the second 
yielded 28. +- Such a remarkable return is very 
gratifying to me as a merchant. It proves that our usual good values, when 
presented to the readers of The News, bring phenomenal responses. 


Did it ever pone to you that The News is able to sell merchan- 
dise of any kind in quantity because (1) it brings advertising to 
the notice of more of your customers, and (2) it reaches more 
able-to-buy customers than any other newspaper anywhere? 
These factors are not just sales conversation + A glance at The 
News will prove the first statement, and there is plenty of proof of 


the second for anybody who really wants to know + Investigate! 


and this is an advertisement 


for 


a for 


Bros. Company 
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THE Bi NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Edition 10. 


Why 


you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which THE Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 


Tue Drake 15 under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL 


Chicago 


The One and Only Official Magazine 


of the 


Young Women’s 
Christian Associations 


The WOMANS PRESS 


Carries advertising for the following 


‘American Girl 
‘American Physical Ed. 


ssn. 

A. S. Barnes Co. 
Bachmeier & Co. 

1G. H. Bass & Co. 
Branigan Green & Co. 
Bylund Brothers 


California Art Supply Co. 


Camp Life 
Cereal.Soaps Co., Inc. 


Calumet Tea & Coffee Co. 


Constant Carpet Cleaning 
Samuel French Co. 
William B. Feakins, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 

Felten & Fippinger 

Foot Form Shoe Shops 
Grace Dodge Hotel 


rs 
Metal Sponge Sales Corp. 
National Crafts Supply Co. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 
Non Scents, Inc. 

National School 

Ocean Bathing Suit Co. 

L. H. Parke Co. 
Pediforme Shoe Co. 
Pyrene 

R. L. Polk & Co. 

Ross Gould Co. 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Robertson Art Tile Co. 
Safety Name Tape Co. 

A. G. Spalding Bros. 

John Sexton Co. 

Slack Manufacturing Co. 
Stanton Brothers 

Helen Z. Stone 

United States Trust Co. 
Utica Sheets & Pillow Cases 
Van Housen Favor Co. 
Weyhing Brothers 
Woman’s Insurance Bureau 
World Acquaintance Tours 


Wise Advertisers point the way to get their share 


of the 


$23,000,000 ANNUAL BUDGET 


Due to pressure on home office, exclusive territory 
will be allotted to live, active advertising repre- 
sentatives with highest references. 


Send for sample, rate card and particulars regard- 


ing the 


“Y’’ Service free to all advertisers. 


Address without delay, 


CLARA JANOUCH 


Advertising Manager 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


Unique Display Idea Brings Padlock 
Drive to Record-Breaking Finish 


(Continued from page 493) 


some clever way, a sales point of the 
product. One, for example, showed a 
Brownie opening a bank vault door 
(where the “‘door’’ was a round hole 
cut through the box), thus tying up 
with the firm’s sales slogan, ‘Built 
like a bank vault door.” 

In planning the merchandising cam- 
paign the company introduced another 
novel idea. ‘‘No matter how beauti- 
ful or how expensive a display is sup- 
plied to dealers for the walls of their 
stores, or for their counters, they soon 
become tired of seeing the same thing 
over and over again,” Van B. Hooper, 
sales manager of the company, pointed 
out in commenting on the campaign. 
“So, instead of creating but one dis- 
play for the Brownie, we had thirty- 
six different ones made, the idea being 
that every time the dealer reordered 
half a dozen of these locks he would 
get a different design. This, we felt, 
would serve to keep the product fresh 
in the dealer’s mind and to retain his 
interest. So far as we are aware, this 
idea of employing a variety of dis- 
plays for the same product, in order 
to give dealers a continuously fresh 
sales appeal, is absolutely new—at 
least in our field.” 


Displays Matched Cartons 


These displays were made up of 
two hinged pieces and on each was 
provided a place for holding one 
Brownie lock, with the two matching 
keys. The displays were done in full 
color and the designs were worked 
out on the same plan as those for the 
product cartons. The Brownie charac- 
ter was cutting a different caper on 
each one. 

“We tried not to make the mistake 


| of having the displays too large,” Mr. 


Hooper said; “for we wanted them to 
find a place on the wall or counter of 
as many merchants as possible. So 
much material that is furnished to the 
trade is so large that it is only in the 
way, and thus stands little chance of 
being used for any length of time.” 

The advertising schedules, the pro- 
motion plans and the personal sales 
work with jobbers and jobbers’ sales- 
men, were carefully coordinated down 
to the finest point, and the campaign 
was operated practically on “railroad” 
schedule. 

A carefully planned mailing cam- 
paign to jobbers and dealers, and 


through the jobbers to their salesmen, 
was linked up with the personal sales 
work of Master Lock men in the 
drive. The company’s house organ, 
called the “Bla Bla,” carried an 
elaborate color-insert announcement 
of the new lock; this issue was mailed 
to all well-rated hardware dealers, 
general stores handling hardware, and 
most of the leading auto accessory 
stores in the United States. More 
than 70,000 went out to these lists, 
Shortly before this mailing jobbers 
were supplied with catalog pages and 
with a sample lock for each of their 
salesmen to carry during the drive. 
Suggested letters were supplied to 
jobbers to send to their men (on the 
jobber’s own stationery), asking co- 
operation in putting the drive over. 
So that the men wouldn’t “go cold” 
on the campaign, two follow-up letters 
followed the first at short intervals. 


All Start on Same Day 


The result of this careful planning 
was that on April 22 every hardware 
jobber throughout the entire country 
who distributes Master locks (and this 
includes practically every first-class 
jobber) opened the Brownie campaign 
to his trade to tie up with the 70,000 
mailing to dealers just completed. On 
that day practically every jobber’s 
salesman carried the all-important 
sample—a bit of strategy which is 
credited with increasing greatly the 
effectiveness of the campaign as 4 
whole. Company records indicate that 
more than 5,000 jobbers’ salesmen be- 
gan showing Brownie samples on that 
date. 

As we have said, the resulting sales 
broke all records for the company 
during the ensuing month. SALES 
MANAGEMENT readers who remember 
the article printed about this company 
last March will know this new recor 
is an impressive one. For at that time 
this magazine recorded Mastet Lock's 
achievement in selling in New York 
City the first carload order of pad: 
locks to be sold in the hardware trade; 
this order included 147,000 padlocks, 
having a resale value of $65,000. Not 
many weeks after this unusual record 
was set the company repeated the pet 
formance in Philadelphia, with a 
even larger order. 

It would be foolish to attribute the 
success of the Brownie campaign 
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Markets and Media, with Guide to 


Advertising Agencies 


WHY year since 1924 this magazine has gathered together and published in book form the 

most essential information needed in planning and executing sales. It is the only book which 
presents comprehensive market and distributing data, directory of approved advertising agencies, essential 
information about media—for both domestic and foreign markets. 


Last year’s edition still is consulted daily by thousands of sales and advertising executives, advertising agency 
men, and publishers. The volume fills an urgent and widespread need—and the 1929 edition will excel 
greatly any past effort, in number of subjects treated, up-to-dateness and authenticity of data, and in arrange- 
ment and indexing of contents. 


WHY September 1 4t —Previous SALES MANAGEMENT Reference Numbers have been 


printed in the Spring. This year a September date was chosen 
for two reasons: (1) valuable data compiled by the census department and other government agencies are 
released as of July 1 (also publishers’ reports), (2) the book will be distributed to subscribers when they 
are actively planning their 1930 sales and advertising campaigns. A September publication therefore assures 
immediate and concentrated use of the book. 


WHY a 53rd Issue 2" Reference Number will be published separately from the 


regular issue of SALES MANAGEMENT dated September 14th. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, the magazine, specializes on news features. The Reference Number is essentially data 
rather than news and will be durably bound. The approximately 15,000 subscribers to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will receive it as a part of their subscription, and, in addition, between two and three thousand extra 


_ will be sold at $2.00 each through direct mail, newsstands, and bookstores. It will be audited, A. B. C. 
circulation. 


1 ‘ —The book (of several hundred pages) will be divided broadly into six main 
Editorial Plans divisions: MARKETS—Where people live and how much they have to 


spend, featured by the Sales Management Index of County Buying Power. DisTRIBUTION—How to reach 
the markets; data on distributors by industries and sales by months in various industries. ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATIONS—Colored charts and other data showing how hundreds of important advertisers in 56 
different lines of business break up their advertising dollar, and in what media they spend it. ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES—Complete list of recognized agencies; with personnel sketches and other description of those 
recognized by two or more publishing bodies. ADVERTISING MEDIA—Essential data about all forms of adver- 
tising. FOREIGN MARKETS—Market and media data on the major sales outlets of the world. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


MAN AGEMEN T 


Blue Bottles, like Blue Birds 
Attract the Eye—Always 


T is because of their vivid color that blue- 

birds attract attention. Likewise, products 
packed in Maryland Royal Blue Bottles always 
stand out on display. On store counters, in 
windows and when reproduced in advertise- 
ments, Maryland Royal Blue bottles are easy to 
see and remember because of their vivid and 
distinctive color. 

Thus, by packing your products in Maryland 
Royal Blue bottles you will make them more 
salable because of the well established mer- 
chandising principle that the more readily a 
product is seen and remembered the more 
freely it is bought. 

In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green 
tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our 
equipment is thoroughly modern and complete for 
making dependable glass containers in standard or 
special molds. Many popular numbers are carried in 
stock. The dependability of our ware and service 
is attested by the fact that many of the most famous 
products in America are packed in bottles made by 
us. Write today for samples and quotations. 


MARYLAND GLASS 
CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ee 


e 
ROYAL BLUE 


GREEN TINT 


New York Representative 
277 BROADWAY 


Pacific Coast Representative 
PACIFIC Coast GLASS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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any one factor. It was the complete 
synchronized campaign that did the 
trick. One big factor in the coopera. 
tion shown by the jobbers is the com. 
pany’s basic policy of 100 per ceng 
jobber distribution—no Master pad- 
locks are sold direct. The jobbers are 
reminded of this fact continuously in 
the various promotion material which 
goes out to them. 

The fact that the company was 
astute enough to name the padlock 
also undoubtedly had a strong bearing 
on the results, for the name, plus the 
animating quality of the Brownie 
character, combined to give the prod- 
uct a new life, a fresh distinction, and 
an original sales turn most uncommon 
among products of drab utility charac. 
ter. The carrying out of the Brownie 
idea in the package and in the dis. 
plays, and the unusual point of the 
variety of design in both, were other 
major factors in the success of the 
campaign. 

The new sales record was set by the 
Master Lock Company on the fifth an- 
niversary of this firm’s entry into 
business. Five years ago they began 
from scratch. Through astute met- 
chandising plans, such as the drive 
described in this article, the company 
attained national distribution in little 
more than two years’ time—and this 
was accomplished in the face of deeply 
entrenched competition. In fact, the 
Master Lock Company started in busi- 
ness against the advice of at least a 
dozen men who knew the hardware 
field thoroughly. The firm now does 
better than $1,000,000 annually in 
padlocks alone. 


Modest Campaign Sets 
New Sales Record 


(Continued from page 496) 
glance to be the type of product which 
could profitably be advertised in an 
expensive color-process booklet, yet 
this company’s experience proved that 
quite the opposite was true. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that a large 
share of the credit for the excellent 
results the campaign brought can | 
attributed to the fact that the quality 
printed matter attracted and interested 
quality prospects and convinced deal- 
ers that here was a product which was 
exclusive and distinctive in its field. 


Heads Baumann Sales 


Irving Rosenbaum has joined C. Ludwig 
Baumann & Company, New York, ope 
ators of a chain of retail furniture stores, . 
vice-president in charge of sales and 7 
vertising. For several years he has bee 
vice-president of the Peck Advertising 
Agency. 
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Television is coming. And every step 
inits developmen: is news. Every im- 
provementin radiois news. Airplanes, 
their designs and performances, are 
news. The Einstein theory was one of 
thebignews stories of the year. The 200- 
inch astronomical telescope is news. 


Today science supplies a wealth of 
fascinating news items. And from the 
Science Service at Washington the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers re- 
ceive, over private wires, the latest and 
Most authentic information. 


For the Science Service was founded 
and endowed by E. W. Scripps. And 


“Hello, Dorothy ... You’re 


it has become one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the newspaper world. Its 
large staff of trained newspaper people 
are also trained scientists. It has be- 
come a nationally known laboratory 
where the achievements of science 
are translated into the quick, accurate 
stories you read in your daily paper. 


The first full account of the new 
“lung’’ for submarine rescues came 
from Science Service. It gave full de- 
tails six months in advance of any 
other news source, of the highest elec- 
tric voltage ever attained. Itis watching 
the famous ‘‘death-whisper’’ machine, 


looking well!’ 


being studied by a Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor, and reporting it at first hand. It 
is covering television, the exploration 
of the atom, and the measurement of 
light as carefully as any murder trial 
was ever covered ... and is making 
them far more interesting. 


Today, science is creating thrilling 
front-page news. The SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are tapping its 
sources, printing it with speed and ac- 
curacy. ..and transforming the price- 
less contribution of E. W. Scripps into 
an educative force of national scope 
and magnitude. 


| : NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON ... « Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
Dams : CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON . .. News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON.-.. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO ..... Post 
: BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI .....- Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... - Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... . Sun 


PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO. 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS:-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS .. . 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC 


PTIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. Stuart S. Schuyler, pinector, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, "SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 


. News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE 
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Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


75 E. Wacker Drive 27D) Dept. S, Chicago 
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Nyal Plan for Servicing 
Retail Drug Merchants 
\' / (Continued from page 502) 
HEN YOU WANT TO KNOW— time. However, we feel that we have 
only scratched the 
possibilities, advantageous to the drug. 
—The advertising rate of that newspaper in Seattle. gist, are constantly coming up. The 
store owners themselves suggest many 
—The circulation of that farm paper in Maine. of them, and we are greatly ep. 
couraged by the intelligent and ip. 
—The number of subscribers to that magazine in Texas. terested reaction to such work as has 
: ‘ been done. 
—The business papers that reach your potential cus- In a general way, this work is being 
tomers anywhere and everywhere. carried forward as rapidly as possible 
P , without overburdening the 
—The instant—accurate—answer to amy question, any with too many things to do at one 
time about any publication. time, and without confusing him 3s 
: = to what things should be done first. 
—The cost of Radio Broadcast Advertising. sarge wget wet 
Many druggists, who are good in- 
ic telligent merchandisers, are not in- 
You have it in terested in trying to convert their 
stores into replicas of chain stores over. 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE night. Frankly, we doubt if it would 
Che National Authori ty be an advantage for them to do so. 
536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE Appeal of Independent 
CHICAGO We believe there are definite in- 
dications that chain store methods, as 
developed today, are not the final 
7 Send for descriptive booklet and 30-day approval plan ‘t answer to public demand and prefer 
ence. We may be misled in forming 
the opinion we have, but it is our 
thought that there are many char- 
acteristics of the independently owned 
drug store which appeal to the public 
5 MARKETS very strongly. We feel it would bea 
mistake to lose these advantages in 
IN TEXAS attempting to follow blindly the lead 
Business men tell us 3 : & y 
the new Portfolio of of chain stores. 
BE AUMONT Casets "ee So we are endeavoring to cooperate 
i eae, || SO ee ae 
* old the relationship which they ha 
Trade Territory eg ge siagie je enjoyed for so fae years “ih their 
piece. It includes full-size samples of 
colorful, friendly letterheads we've customers, and to make this personal 
FIFTH MARKET a ee Oe Ere: Oe ae AS influence of the owners more strongly 
: This Portfolio is sent FREE to inter- felt and appreciated by the communt 
in Texas addressing the sfice heatent yeu.” ties and neighborhoods which th 
Monroe Letterhead Corporation serve. To develop this idea more ruly, 
THIRD MARKET Huntsville. aia. i. we have ones a a national adver: 
for Louisiana ; tising campaign in an endeavor to givé 
the independently owned drug store 
acs of America its rightful place in the 
One sales manager said it public’s esteem. 
was a gigantic work shop These advertisements have not com 
with the sky for the roof. tained lists of Nyal ~~ — . be 
+e . specialties which we supply. € 
- sineeetings ad = ie based on the thought that there ! 
ataties seneiaeaanaaiinas SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION a genuine need for the prescription 
—— EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL drug store, operated on modern lines. 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST Attention has been given to 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE LOWRY CARTOON) character and ethics of the men wh 
AND CORPORATION have served so well for so many yeas 
Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL The mention that has been made 0 


Nyal lines has been given more as af 
illustration of the type of merchandis 
which these druggists sell, and not # 
their primary or their only reason 0 
being in existence. 
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This program has not been in- 
gugurated as a philanthropic activity. 
It is only a plain presentation of facts, 
and we feel it is due the thousands 
of men who have worked with us for 
yeats to present these facts to the 
ublic. 

If we are right in our idea, the in- 
creased activities of the many druggists 
who handle this line will make the 
advertising a sound, business-like re- 
sultful program. 

To date, the response of druggists 
everywhere has been sufficient to 
justify this opinion. For example, in 
a number of cities over the country, 
Nyal groups have sprung up for 
mutual help of a practical nature. 
Some of these groups have been or- 
ganized only for the purpose of com- 
paring merchandising and _ selling 
ideas. Others have gone into their 
local newspapers with systematic ad- 
vertising schedules of seasonal Nyal 
items, and of other lines of goods 
which they all have in stock. We 
have naturally offered our cooperation 
in this work, both as to merchandis- 
ing and advertising, and look forward 
hopefully to a continuation or ex- 
pansion of these plans. 


Natural Reaction 


While it is true that, so far as we 
know, no other activity exactly parallel 
to Nyal is being carried on at the 
present time in this country, it seems 
to us that our plans are only a natural 
teaction to present-day conditions. 
While to many people the chain store 
activities seem responsible for our 
plans, we are inclined to believe that 
our plans would have been logical 
whether chain stores existed or not. 

Even in fields not penetrated as yet 
by chain stores, we find a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the retail 
trade that the public is more exacting 
than ever before and, consequently, 
mote appreciative of any improve- 
ment in merchandising or selling 
methods. 

Go into a town of any size today, 
and you will find local merchants 
working independently, or in local 
8foups, or as part of a national group, 
to the end that they may better serve 
their customers. After all, this is the 
sum total of what Nyal is trying to 
forward by its present methods. And 
we believe that all such work must 
necessarily bear fruit in the form of 
gteater volume and more satisfactory 


= to the independent owners of 
Ores, 


— advertising headquarters of the St. 
Lef is P, ost-Dispatch ate now located in the 
Court-National Building, at 521 Fifth 
venue, New York City, 


Send a Silent Salesman 
tied to your Product 


When your product is unpacked and placed 
on the dealer’s shelves or counters who is there 
to explain its selling points to the retail sales 
clerks? A Dennison Tag, tied to your product, 
will do it. 


When your product is picked up and ex- 
amined by ashopperwaiting for the attention 
of a sales clerk, who is there to tell about its 
uses and merits, to tell about your guarantee 
of its quality, to make the sale? A Dennison 
Tag, tied to the article, will do it. 


When your product goes into the home or 
office or shop or farm where it is to be used 
who is there to make sure that your direc- 
tions are not forgotten, to guard your good 
will by insisting upon its proper use? A Den- 
nison Tag, tied to the product, will do it. 

Dennison Tags are silent salesmen. They 
bear, not only the trademarks, but the direc- 
tions, the guarantees and the selling argu- 
ments for scores of famous products. 


If you would like to see how successful 
National advertisers are using tags as atested 
medium for printed salesmanship a sample 
packet will be sent you without obligation. 
The coupon below will bring it. Or simply 
tear out the lower part of this advertisement 
and send it to us, pinned to your business 
card or letterhead. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 69-F, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me, without 
obligation, samples of 
some of the Dennison 
Tags now being used by 
successful advertisers to 
help sell their products. 
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Some relief from the credit tension 
was noticeable last week, although, 
except in call money, the change was 
not reflected by rates. Extensive 
liquidation in securities, reducing 
brokers’ loans, was the controlling 
factor, accentuated by reports from 
Washington that if conditions re- 
mained in hand, as seemed likely, the 
rediscount rate would not be raised 
this spring and might be reduced in 
the fall. Some uncertainty was caused 
by violent fluctuations in the grain 
markets. There was no_ evidence, 
however, of any let-up in consumer 
buying. The great growth of sales 
of the big mail-order houses in May 
was ascribed chiefly to the success of 
their retail store outlets. Comparative 
bank figures were confused by Me- 
morial Day, which affected last year’s 
totals. The unusually small number 
of failures in May was a favorable 
feature. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings of twenty-three large 
cities in the week ended May 29 
totaled $9,805,641,000, 5.5 per cent 
more than in the corresponding week 
last year, which ended May 31, in- 
cluding the holiday. New York was 
up 10.4 per cent. In other cities the 
net change was a loss of 4.7 per cent. 
Debits against 
amounting to $18,491,846,000, were 
far above the level of the five-day 
week in 1928. 


Business Failures 


Business failures in May, according to 
Dun reports, numbered only 1,897, 
compared with 2,008 in May, 1928. 
This was the fewest since November. 
Liabilities were up 14 per cent to 
$41,215,000, owing to several large 
insolvencies. 


Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices reached the lowest 
point of the year, the Irving Fisher 
index touching 95.6, compared with 
95.9 the week before. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money was plentiful at from 6 to 
7. Time money and commercial paper 
were unchanged—814, to 814 and 6, 
respectively. 


individual accounts, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
took on a new 


our clients. This distributor 
specialty, retailing at $60. 


expansion. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 


paigns. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
os C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
Within four years his sales were na- 
35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 


LINES WANTED 


The Manufacturer of a Nationally advertised 
and outstanding successful line of Sporting Goods, 
who has a staff of experienced road salesmen, 
would like to make contact with a manufacturer 
of a non-competitive line, who would like to use 
this traveling force of five men any or all of that 
portion of the year excepting from October Ist to 


April ist. Address L. J. W., Sales Management, 
420 Lexington avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Sales Manager Wanted—For old well-established 
candy manufacturing firm in Middle West, cover. 
ing retail and jobbing trade. Salary $6,000. 
ortunity to share profits later. Address Sales 

anagement, 420 Lexington avenue, Box 312, New 
York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
Og confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Send only mame: and address for de. 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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in any quantity desired. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


NewYork Office 2152 Graubar Bide” 
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a usual example of Oregonian 


Advertising Leadership 


Comparative Numbers of Advertisers Using Portland Newspapers in April, 1929 


Local National 
P= oe 

Number of Advertisers. . . . . . . . . 545 450 
Number using Oregonian . . . ... . . 379 325 
Number using second paper . . . . . . . 334 223 
Number using third paper. . . . . . . 2161 109 
Number using fourth paper . . . . . . . 164 94 
Number using Oregonian only . . . . . . 125 167 
Number using second paper only . .. . . 7 ‘65 
Number using third paper only . . . . . . 26 10 
Number using fourth paper only. . . . . . 27 10 
Number using largest space in Oregonian. . . 211 127 
Number using largest space in second paper . . 120 67 © 
Number using largest space in third paper . . 47 24 
Number using largest space in fourth paper . . 42 19 


. The above figures are typical of the consistent year-in, year-out advertising 
leadership of The Oregonian. Write for your copy of the new Oregonian Market 
Book. It gives detailed facts about the nation’s fifth richest per capita market and 
explains why The Oregonian is the dominant newspaper in the Northwest area of 


Oregon and Southern Washington. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, EGON | 
The Preferred Newspaper _ the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bldg. 


HERE seems to be an im- 

pression that engineers, 
physicists and chemists are a lot 
of dried-up, old, weazened robots 
that just think along one given 
line and have no other outside 
interests in life.” 


Allan Brown, Adv. Mgr., BAKELITE CORPORATION, 


In address before Conference of Business Paper Editors, November 16, 1928 
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HE three phases of the Oil Industry— production, 

refining and marketing—are so intimately inter-con- 
nected that no man can safely be entrusted with high 
responsibilities in any single branch unless he keeps him- 
self unceasingly informed as to the new developments in 
all three branches. He must read along three lines just 
as he must think along three lines. 


The fundamental reason why National Petroleum News 
reaches buying authority in the Oil Industry is because 
it gives the executive, editorially, the up-to-the-minute 
grasp of all phases of the Oil Industry on which to base 
sound decisions. Because he cannot afford to restrict 
himself to one-phase thinking he reads the three-phase 
National Petroleum News faithfully and consistently and 
thereby lifts himself and his income above the limitations 
of narrow specialization. 


HUMAN INTEREST INSURES READER-INTER 


EST 


at 


